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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adu.t series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 





@ A periodical prepared by The General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church through 
the Editorial Division and published monthly 
by The Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tennessee. Entered as second- 
class matter in the Post Office at Nashville, 
Tennessee, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Price: 38 cents a quarter; single copy, annual 
subscription rate $1.96. Copyright, 1957, by 
The Methodist Publishing House. 


The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 
lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series are copyrighted by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America and are used by 
permission. 


All materials in this magazine are copy- 
righted. Permission for reprinting will be given 
when possible, 





and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 

ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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CARPENTER’S HOME 


By ROY L. SMITH 


Ir had been a hard day in the carpenter shop 
in Nazareth. When Joseph finally arrived at his 
humble home, the prospect of a quiet evening 
with the children gathered about him promised 
a vast relief from the long procession of trades- 
people and hagglers by whom he was beset 
throughout the day. 

The hour following the evening meal, before 
the evening prayers had been recited and the 
smaller children had trooped off to bed, was a 
great event in the life of any Jewish family. In 
Joseph’s house it was a royal climax for the day. 
It was then that the carpenter, with the delicious 
aroma of new wood clinging to his clothes, played 
the role of teacher, interpreter, and moral phi- 
losopher for his household. The after-supper hour 
was the time when the Jewish father gave him- 
self to the business of instructing his children in 
the great traditions of Israel, in the sublime mes- 
Sages of the prophets, and in the exalted morals 
of the Torah. 

The younger children were thrilled as Joseph 
told the dramatic stories of Israel’s past—Abra- 
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ham, Isaac, and Jacob; Elisha and the bears, 
Daniel and the lions, David and the little sling 
with which he slew the giant, Goliath. 

For the oldest son of the family it was the 
supreme spiritual and intellectual joy of his day. 
Long after the smaller ones were tucked away 
on their hard pallets he would sit and listen to 
Joseph’s dissertations concerning the great 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah— 
and their exalted dreams of Israel’s destiny as 
the chosen of God. 

Joseph’s wise words concerning the deep 
things of God, of life, of morals, and of the 
ancient Scriptures gradually molded the youth’s 
character, for the lad was a very apt pupil. Years 
afterward the Scriptures Joseph taught him be- 
came the rock foundation upon which he reared 
the superstructure of his life. 

In all the ancient world there was nothing to 
compare with the home life of the Jews. In the 
first place, the Jewish mother enjoyed a higher 
moral and social status than other women. No- 
where else was a woman treated with the same 
respect, and in no other home was she accorded 
such honors or granted such rights. 


































In the second place, the Jewish father assumed 
a responsibility for training his son for a quality 
of citizenship quite unlike anything the pagan 
world knew. He was under the legal responsi- 
bility for teaching his son a trade which would 
make him economically independent. The youth 
in Joseph’s household was already showing him- 
self adept in the carpenter shop. 

It was Joseph’s duty also to instruct his son 
in the ancient lore of Israel, and especially in 
the sacred Scriptures. There being few books 
available, Joseph memorized long passages from 
the synagogue scrolls and taught them from 
memory to his household. In this way the Scrip- 
tures came to be incarnate, so to speak, in 
Joseph. 

It was in such a home, and at the knee of 
such a householder, that Jesus of Narazeth was 
provided with the basic training that prepared 
him to preach to the people as the Son of man. 
Tradition and theology have ascribed to Mary 
the high honor of having been his teacher. It is 
true that in the sermons he preached in his later 
years he drew heavily upon his experiences in- 
side the home with his mother. 

But we also know that the Jews assigned to 
the head of the house the responsibility for the 
education of the sons of the family. To Joseph 
must go the credit for having indoctrinated Jesus 
in the great moral and spiritual principles of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Let no one undertake to minimize the abiding 
influence of Mary upon her amazing son. Let 
no one lack in appreciation of the profound in- 
fluence she must have had. But it is of the utmost 
significance that, when Jesus reached the mature 
years of his life and was searching for a word 
with which to describe God, he appropriated the 
word he had used for Joseph and said “Our 
Father, who art in heaven... .” 

Among all the ancients there was no race so 
signally blessed as were the Jews in their pos- 
session of their Scriptures. Even the Greeks, with 
their great respect for learning, never produced 
a literature comparable with that of the Hebrew 
Bible. Even today the tales of Samson, Joseph 
with his coat of many colors, Abraham, David, 
and Gideon are rated as being among the most 
perfect examples of the storyteller’s art. As for 
the moral philosophy and social justice to be 
found in the sermons of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
reformers and crusaders have drawn upon them 
for their inspiration through two thousand years. 

In the huge hymnal of the Jews, however— 
their great collections of psalms—their litera- 
ture rose to its most sublime heights. Though 
they had never been a great military power, and 
though their political experiences had been al- 
most uniformly disastrous, their singers had pro- 
duced songs of such exquisite beauty and such 
indomitable courage that tortured men in every 
generation have been sustained by them. 
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As Joseph, the Nazareth carpenter, intoned 
the lyrical lines of the psalms, Jesus repeated 
them line by line until they were firmly fixed 
in his memory. Hour after hour the lessons went 
on, and night after night, until the lad’s mind was 
saturated with the sublime phrases and holy 
concepts. 

More than one long evening was spent in mem- 
orizing the sonorous phrases of the solemn song 
that is known to us as the Twenty-second Psalm. 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou so far from helping me, from the 
words of my groaning? 
O my God, I cry by day, but thou dost not an- 
swer; 
and by night, but find no rest. 


The sound of a boyish voice reciting the tragic 
words may have seemed a little incongruous. 
Anything like high tragedy seemed so far re- 
moved from what the lad knew. But Jewish boys, 
carefully and heroically instructed in the grim 
history of their nation, lived always in anticipa- 
tion of suffering. Besides, the melancholy note 
with which the song began was forgotten in the 
great assertions of triumph and confidence with 
which it came toward its close. 


You who fear the Lorn, praise him! 

all you sons of Jacob, glorify him, 

and stand in awe of him, all you sons of Israel! 
For he has not despised or abhorred 

the affliction of the afflicted; 
and he has not hid his face from him, 

but has heard, when he cried to him. 


Joseph the carpenter could not hope to be- 
queath to his sons anything more than the most 
meager fortune. He could never have known 


_ that, in teaching Jesus this great psalm, he was 


endowing him with a source of strength that was 
to undergird him for his most terrible hour. It 
was impossible for him to know, that evening 
when the work in the carpenter shop was done, 
that in teaching the young lad the ancient song 
of faith he was fortifying his soul for his cruci- 
fixion and charting a way of faith along which 
uncounted millions would some day pass. 

In the quiet of a humble Nazareth home an 
unschooled carpenter laid down a deposit of 
Scripture within the soul of a growing lad. It 
was such a simple thing and so undramatic. No 
one mentioned it the next day, and no one 
thought it was either heroic or unusual. But 
destiny, not only for the lad, but for all mankind, 
was involved in the teaching of those lessons 
in the sacred Scriptures. 

And no man has ever found a more sure or 
certain way of enriching his son than by teaching 
him the great truths of Holy Writ. 












EVANGELISM 


in the Loeal Church 


By JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


THE man, said, “Keep to the left through the 
woods. After a while you will turn right and 
there will be a gate. Go through that and you 
will see the house about a half mile away, at 
the edge of the field.” The road through the hills 
was narrow and stony and crooked, but at its 
end there was the home of a church member. 

The man on the porch invited me to come in. 
It was autumn, and there were live coals in the 
fireplace. She came hobbling into the room. Her 
feet were so gnarled and twisted she could not 
wear shoes, and it seemed almost impossible for 
her to walk. Her hand was just a knot of drawn 
fingers. 

“T am the new pastor of the Methodist church,” 
I said. “I am trying to get acquainted with all 
the people in the community, especially our mem- 
bers, and your name is on our church roll. I am 
glad to meet you.” 

“T am sorry I cannot go to church,” she said. 
“But my husband does not drive, and I cannot 
walk.” I learned later that he often walked three 
miles to a church of another denomination. 

Stretching for a half mile or more in front of 
their small house was green pasture land on 
which grazed cattle and sheep. In the distance 
lovely hills were covered with trees whose leaves 
were brilliant in the autumn sun, red and gold 
and purple and brown, interspersed with the dark 
green of an occasional cedar tree. I was glad 
she had such a view to help her forget her suffer- 
ing and loneliness. 

After we prayed together, I went away won- 
dering what life means to people who are poor 
and ill and are cut off from worship and fellow- 
ship with congenial friends. 

Why is our church failing to reach and hold 
people whose economic condition is lower than 
ours and whose intellectual level is eighth grade 
or under? Why has our church lost sight of ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand members per 
year for the past decade or longer? 

Perhaps this quadrennial emphasis on the local 
church will cause leaders in local churches to 
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give more thought to these questions. Some of 
the considerations are in the realm of attitudes, 
beliefs, and the depth of our convictions. Others 
are in the realm of the methods of carrying on 
our work in The Methodist Church. 


ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS 


1. The lay members of some churches are sat- 
isfied with what they have. They do not desire 
to build up their membership from the two 
groups mentioned above. Small churches as well 
as large ones are guilty at this point. This is not 
a Christian attitude, and it must be thoroughly 
uprooted or our church will in time cease to grow 
and serve. 

2. There are multitudes of people who do not 
believe in the gospel of Jesus Christ. They are 
profoundly unconcerned about religion because 
they believe that it makes no difference in this 
life or the life to come. This is partly because 
they note the sinful habits and practices of so 
many church members. 

3. Many professing Christians are overwhelmed 
by materialism. The price we will pay for our 
love of things has not yet dawned upon us. “You 
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cannot serve God and mammon,” the Master 
said. But, like a whisper in a storm, it is not 
heard, nor is it heeded, by millions of Americans. 

On the other hand, there are large numbers of 
good people in our churches whose commitment 
is genuine and permanent. They are the source 
of Methodism’s power and the hope of her future. 


PROSELYTING 


There are certain practices in other churches, 
as well as in ours, which may explain in part 
our losses in membership and the meagerness of 
our success in evangelism. 

Proselyting by certain groups makes serious 
inroads on Methodist church membership. On a 
mile-long dead-end road running into the hills, 
I found three families. When I introduced my- 
self to one of these women, she apologetically in- 
formed me that she belonged to another denomi- 
nation. “My mother who lived next door was a 
Methodist, and I was a Methodist,” she said. “But 
after she died, the others kept coming here and 
urging me until I joined their church.” 

In the section of the country which I know best, 
proselyting is practiced by three denominations 
each of which claims to be “the one true church.” 
Their members go into the families of Methodists 
and of other evangelical churches and try to un- 
dermine the confidence of these members in the 
doctrine and policy of their church. 

Through such practices and through intermar- 
riage of Methodist youth with members of these 
denominations, unity in the church life of many 
families has been destroyed. As a general rule, 
it is the Methodist who yields and joins another 
church when an effort is made to unite the family. 

There are reasons why some of our people are 
susceptible to such proselyting. 

1. We have not always been clear and definite 
in teaching our fundamental Methodist beliefs. 
We have not dealt adequately with the doctrinal 
matters that disturb our members. 

2. Some of our people are led astray by the 
proof-text method of argument which we Meth- 
odists cannot stoop to use. 

3. The “one true church” claim is, of course, 
preposterous, but it appeals to some sincere, 
though uninformed, persons. 

4. Many laymen in these groups are pas- 
sionately zealous for their church. Their persist- 
ence finally wears down the resistence of our 
people, particularly those not being visited by 
pastor or laymen. 

We would probably be surprised if it were pos- 
sible to discover how many new members have 
been won by these groups from the ranks of other 
great denominations in comparison with the num- 
ber won by them from among the unchurched. 


PLAN FOR EVANGELISM 


Except for the program of visitation evan- 
gelism, our church has no effective plan for 
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reaching out into the ranks of the unchristian 
multitudes. When the General Board of Evan- 
gelism projected its program of visitation evan- 
gelism, I felt that it had found a workable plan 
for reaching those people who are not reached 
by the church school and other church organiza- 
tions. 

The church school has for many years func- 
tioned with quiet effectiveness as an agency of 
evangelism with its membership and constitu- 
ency. Except for its members who have joined 
the church, our church membership would have 
been decreasing yearly for a decade. 

What we need is a persistent, effective effort 
to reach the masses of unchurched people. To do 
this will require the enlistment of hundreds of 
thousands of laymen, not for a high-pressure 
campaign but for continuous work. 

The program of visitation evangelism is not 
perfect, to be sure, either in its design or in its 
administration, but it can be improved and per- 
fected through experience. It can save our mem- 
bers from becoming proselytes, and it can reach 
the unbelievers and the sinners. In order to do 
this, adult Bible classes, the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, and the Methodist men 
should be actively enlisted. 


PASTORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Nothing I am saying here is intended to re- 
lieve in the smallest degree the responsibility 
of the pastor to visit members and nonmembers. 

In my judgment, there is a weakness in our 
present practice of student pastorates. A way 
should be found to help young men who are striv- 
ing to make their way through college and 
seminary. But I do not believe the student pas- 
torate is the best way either for the student or 
for the church he serves. A student in college 
or seminary has a full-time job. Being pastor of 
a circuit or even one small church is a full-time 
job. How can an inexperienced youth succeed in 
both? The result is that the church is inevitably 
neglected in a degree that varies with the man. 

Unfortunately, there are some men in the 
Methodist ministry who have lost their zeal, 
fervor, evangelistic passion, leadership. Evange- 
lism is only one part of the church’s work which 
suffers. We often say with pride, “Every Meth- 
odist church has a pastor, and every Methodist 
preacher has a church.” But this policy is hard 
on some churches. 

The quadrennial emphasis on the local church 
is aiming at making every local church a “func- 
tioning unit.” That can only come to pass through 
a pastor who is himself a “functioning unit.” 

Protestantism in America will face its supreme 
test in the next fifty years. We cannot hold our 
own unless our program of evangelism is vital 
and effective, with deeply consecrated pastors 
and laymen carrying it out. 


















The 


QUADRENNIAL 


EMPHASIS 
on the BIBLE 


WE editors of church-school literature said 
“Amen” when our Methodist General Conference 
called for a church-wide Bible emphasis during 
the years 1956-60. 

The Bible is central in our lesson materials. 
We who edit and write the lesson materials “un- 
feignedly believe the Holy Scriptures” and that 
they “contain all truth required for eternal sal- 
vation” as the Methodist Discipline of 1952 (Par- 
agraphs 1920 and 1921) puts it. Moreover, as 
Protestants we are committed to the conviction 
that every person should read, study, and seek 
to understand the Bible for himself. 

In our church-school literature we use the 
Bible in three different ways. First, we study 
what is in the Bible, trying to answer such’ ques- 
tions as these: What does the Bible say? What 
are its great teachings? What is the Christian 
faith? 

Second, we study the history of the Bible try- 
ing to answer such questions as these: How did 
we get the Bible? When and how were the vari- 
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By HENRY M. BULLOCK 


ous parts of the Bible written? For what need or 
problem was each part written? 

Third, we begin with the needs of our pupils, 
ourselves, and our world, and we seek answers to 
such questions as these: What help does the 
Bible have for us as individuals? What help 
does it have for our world and its needs? 

All the above approaches are necessary to get 
the fullest help from God’s Word. All are found 
in our church-school literature. Many units begin 
with the experiences and needs of our pupils 
today, then draw on the resources of the Bible. 
This helps pupils apply Christianity to every- 
day life. If we do not do this, all our teaching 
of Bible facts and history is of no avail. 

We use the Scriptures as Jesus used them. 
Methodist church-school literature is based on 
the Bible used as Jesus used the Scriptures. His 
reverence for the sacred writings was unmis- 
table. Quoting from the Book of Psalms, Jesus 
definitely affirmed its inspiration, saying, “David 
himself, inspired by the Holy Spirit, declared . . .” 
(Mark 12:36). In short, Jesus believed that the 
men who wrote the Scriptures were truly in- 
spired by God. We also believe and teach that 
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the Scriptures are the revealed Word of God. 

Jesus believed that some Scriptures are 
“weightier” or more important than others. The 
Gospels portray Satan as quoting Scripture to 
support the temptations, but Jesus quoted other 
Scriptures which had higher authority for his 
decision. 

He also made it unmistakable that all Scrip- 
ture was not of equal weight and importance 
when he said in Matthew 23:23, “Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you tithe 
mint and dill and cummin, and have neglected the 
weightier matters of the law, justice and mercy 
and faith; these you ought to have done, without 
neglecting the others.” 

We follow Jesus in the unhesitating assertion 
that salvation is not to be found in searching 
the Scriptures, however diligently, or in keeping 
scriptural laws, however zealously. Jesus said, 
“You search the scriptures, because you think 
that in them you have eternal life; and it is they 
that bear witness to me; yet you refuse to come 
to me that you may have life.” (John 5:39-40.) 
We are not saved through searching the Scrip- 
tures, but through faith in God through Jesus 
Christ, the fullness of revelation in all Scrip- 
ture. 

Jesus did not hesitate to set his own spiritual 
insight above that of the most venerated of in- 
spired writers. For instance, concerning the Old 
Testament standards of marriage and divorce, 
he said, “For your hardness of heart he [Moses] 
wrote you this commandment” (Mark 10:5). 
Then he proceeded to set forth the Christian ideal 
that one man and one woman together should 
constitute a permanent Christian marriage. 

In fact, Jesus set his own authority above the 
Scriptures saying, “But I say unto you...” six 
times in twenty-three verses (see Matthew 5: 
21-45). 

All things—even the Scriptures—are under 
the authority of Jesus Christ, and are judged 
by him, his life, his teachings, and his saving 
work. Therefore, in preparing the church-school 
literature we do not set the authority of the 
Scriptures above Jesus Christ. The scribes and 
Pharisees did set the Scriptures above Jesus, 
and on that basis they contributed to his cruci- 
fixion. 

Some Methodists are confused at this point. 
Some denominations use the Bible in the me- 
chanical and legalistic way in which the scribes 
and Pharisees used it. But Methodists are com- 
mitted to the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
reaching its climax of inspiration and authority 
in the teaching and saving work of Jesus Christ. 

To summarize—your church-school writers 
and editors believe that the Bible is inspired by 
God just as Jesus did. They seek to use the Bible 
in the ways and in the spirit in which Jesus 
used it. 

Our lesson materials do not substitute for the 





Bible. For Protestants, no lesson quarterly can 
be a substitute for the Bible itself. Our materials 
do print many Bible passages, but for members 
who are old enough, the lessons are designed to 
encourage the use of the Bible itself at home in 
preparation and in class sessions. We believe that 
only in this way can we avoid becoming a church 
whose members have lost the Bible. 

This means that teachers must study faithfully, 
using their Bibles—not only to teach next Sun- 
day, but to plan for the unit ahead, so they can 
assign special projects and motivate regular prep- 
aration and Bible use by all their pupils. 

In this way members should learn to use and 
love the Bible. As they progress from year to 
year they should come to know God as their 
Father and Jesus Christ as their Savior and 
Lord. As his disciples or learners in his church 
they should continue to study and grow as long 
as they live. 

We provide milk for the babes, meat for the 
more mature! Paul said, “But I, brethren, could 
not address you as spiritual men, but as men of 
the flesh, as babes in Christ. I fed you with milk, 
not solid food; for you were not ready for it; 
and even yet you are not ready.” (1 Corinthians 
3: 1-2.) 

In the lesson materials for children we use the 
verses and stories from the Bible which are un- 
derstandable and helpful to Christian growth at 
each age level. Sometimes lessons are not “Bible 
centered.” That is because good teaching must 
start where people are, and much of the Bible 
is not understandable to children. Our Lord Jesus 
set the example. He devoted himself to meeting 
the needs of his hearers, not to imparting biblical 
knowledge for its own sake. 

Nursery and kindergarten children, for in- 
stance, can only grasp and benefit from a limited 
number of passages of the Bible. It does not help 
them to try to teach them Bible passages that 
are beyond their comprehension any more than 
it would help them to try to teach them algebra 
or the principles of Thomas Jefferson in the sec- 
ond grade. It is a case of milk for the babes and 
meat for the more mature. 

The Bible emphasis is our responsibility. There 
will be a Bible emphasis in your church if every 
member from youngest to oldest prepares for 
Sunday school every week, using the Bible in 
ways appropriate to his age; if teachers use the 
Bible faithfully themselves in their preparation 
and in their class sessions; if teachers strive to 
get every class member to prepare for church 
school every week, using his own Bible. 

Our materials are saturated with the Bible. 
But consecrated teachers who will study and pray 
and strive without ceasing must bring their pupils 
to the use of the Bible and bring them face to 
face with the gospel found in the Bible. Is this 
sort of real Bible emphasis in our teaching week 
after week? 








Going 


SuIts cleaned and pressed; fresh linen, ties, 
and shoes packed; car greased; gas tank filled; 
and money in hand for the trip—ready for the 
conference-wide meeting of adults. All this may 
be true, and still you may be far from being 
ready. 

The mental and spiritual preparation that 
should be made is far more important than the 
clothes you wear and the arrangements you make 
for your physical well-being. So do not jump in 
your car and take off—stop, look, and listen! 

There will be several summer conferences for 
adults during the period of June 1 to September 
15, 1957. Check the ones you have heard about 
against this list: Conference young-adult fel- 
lowship, adult fellowship, older-adult fellow- 
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to a SUMMER CONFERENCE? 


By M. LEO RIPPY 


ship, jurisdictional and regional convocations, 
jurisdictional recreation workshops, jurisdictional 
and conference Christian Workers’ Schools. There 
may be other meetings planned for adults by 
your conference leaders. Many meetings, yes, 
but you need not go to all of them. Go to one or 
more or not any, as you may decide. 


Wuy Go? 


In order for you to make an intelligent decision, 
ask yourself, Why should I go to a conference- 
wide meeting this summer? Then seek the an- 
swer to your question. You will find it as you 
recognize some of your needs and take steps 
to meet them. 

You may think along this line: “This year has 
been most unusual; due to the increased demands 
made on my time and energies, I feel exhausted 
spiritually, mentally, and socially. I need inspira- 
tion and a quickening of mental powers. I need 


A group enjoying the informality of a summer conference at Lake Junaluska 
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with persons. 

“T need to hear addresses and engage in dis- 
cussions that will cause me to feel a greater 
sense of responsibility for men and women who 
have not professed faith in Christ and joined 
the church. I should be able to help my class 
develop a plan that would enable us to contact 
promptly all those absent on Sunday. 

“T need to learn how a class can be an evan- 
gelistic agency, making it possible for the church 
of which it is a part to reach adults who seldom 
come to church. 

“T need to learn how to work in the class so 
I may do my part in helping it face, and do some- 
thing about, the many community issues that need 
attention. 

“My class needs to help its members achieve 
wholesome social lives. Perhaps I am the one 
to provide leadership in recreation, yet to do that 
I need to learn more about what can be done 
and how to do it. 

“T need to gain more understanding of how 
adults learn. I need an experience of learning. 
I need to hear interpretations of the church’s 
work with adults. I want to be in a workshop so 
that with others, as we share experiences and 
read resource materials, we may learn how to 
find answers to our questions.” 

As you continue to ask why you should go to 
the summer conference, be very objective about 
it. Sit down, and then, so to speak, take another 
chair facing yourself and give yourself a good 
lecture based upon an awareness of your abilities 
and shortcomings. If you are a teacher of an adult 
class it might go like this: 

“I have been trying to teach an adult class 
for years. I have never been in a meeting where 
there was discussion on how to teach an adult 
class. I do not know how to get class members 
to study the subject material or to participate 
in class discussion. I do not know the relation- 
ship of purpose and materials to the methods 
used in presenting the lesson. I want to learn how 
to be a better teacher.” 

If you are a class president, you may be say- 
ing to yourself: “What do I know about the duties 
of a class president? I have never heard them 
discussed. I have never read about them. I do 
not know what the class’s relationship is to the 
church. I can appoint committees and give them 
a job, but that is all I know about it.” 

If you are a member of an adult class, why 
should you go to a summer conference? Surely 
there are better reasons than that you have no 
other place to go or just for the ride, or in order 
to take a cheap vacation. There are good reasons 
why you should go to a summer conference. 

Class members have responsibilities. As you 
think about your needs, you may be saying: “I 
am just a member of a class. I have no responsi- 
bilities. The class officers will do the planning. 
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new insights and understanding. I need to meet 











I have never heard anyone discuss responsibilities 
of class members. I do not know how I could do 
anything, anyway. I do not know how to help 
select study material or how to have a part in 
determining the class activities.” 

Leaders and members of adult classes and 
groups in the church schools of Methodism need 
to know that training opportunities are, or can 
be made, available to anyone who accepts such 
a place of leadership. They -have the right to 
make demands of their local church and con- 
ference boards of Christian education for the 
help needed to become good leaders or members 
of adult classes or groups in local church schools. 
Just one illustration to show that this is true: 

Suppose a teacher of an adult class should say, 
“T need help. What training opportunities could 
be made available to me and other teachers?” 

1. Help, inspiration, fellowship, new methods 
are available in Christian Workers’ Schools, 
where the courses “Helping Adults Learn” and 
“How to Use the Bible With Adults” could be 
offered. 

2. Subdistrict meetings of teachers, presidents 
and members of adult classes 

3. Conference adult fellowship meeting 

4. Conference Christian Workers’ Schools 

5. Jurisdiction Christian Workers’ Schools 

6. Convocations 

7. Printed resource materials on content and — 
methods of instruction. 

With an awareness of your needs and the help 
you want, you are ready to make a careful study 
of the several summer conferences that can be 
made available to the adults of any annual con- 
ference in Methodism. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


All the conference-wide meetings for adults 
in local church schools have the same general 
purpose. It is to help adults—young, middle- 
aged, or older—have experiences that will send 
them back to their local churches determined 
and capable of doing better work than they have 
ever done before. In other words, the purpose 
is to improve the quality of adult work in local 
churches. Different methods and approaches will 
be used in the several meetings. 

You may be aware of your needs and be con- 
vinced that the summer conference would be a 
great help to you, but you still find it difficult 
to say, “I am going.” Why? You may be reluctant 
to decide to go because you have never been to 
such a conference. You may be a little uneasy 
about what you would do, how you would feel in 
a crowd of people most of whom are strangers to 
you. To complete your preparation to go, find 
one or two others in your class or church who 
will go with you. This will make the conference 
much more interesting and helpful to you and 
to your church. 

Go to the summer conference expecting help. 


















If you do not get it in the addresses and dis- 
cussion groups, do not hesitate to go to the leader 
or leaders and discuss your questions with them. 
They will be anxious and ready to help you. 

Yes, the meetings listed in this article are 
planned to help you become a better worker in 
your church. They will provide inspiration, in- 
formation, fellowship, interpretations of teach- 
ing methods, program building procedures, and 
other needed helps. 

Someone may say: “I have never heard of the 
summer conferences listed in this article.” It is 


+—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is Sociodrama? 


SocIoDRAMA is the spontaneous enactment, 
by two or more persons, of a social situation in 
which there is conflict, differences of opinion, or 
clashes in ways of behaving. It demonstrates the 
way people may interact in a situation that pre- 
sents many alternatives. 

It helps the observer envision the way he 
would act in this situation. 

In fact, the observer may test some of his own 
attitudes and behavior to see how they would 
work out. When he sees that they do not pro- 
duce the results he has envisioned, he may then 
begin to change his own attitudes, his ways of 
behaving. This change comes about through self- 
determination as he envisions some consequences 
of his actions. 

Sociodrama may describe a situation that could 
be discussed by the group. Through it persons 
become involved as the actors express their at- 
titudes and emotional responses. This technique 
helps class members clarify the alternatives among 
which they must choose. It is a very good ap- 
proach to problems in human relations that in- 
volve two or more persons. 

Example: A husband and wife could talk over 
their budget. This could start the group discuss- 
ing stewardship from the standpoint of budget- 
ing and financing. It would clear away many 
superficial attitudes and approaches and help 
them see new alternatives as they discuss the 
problem. 

Sociodrama may be used also td help persons 


Mr. CLEMMoNs is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church. 












a fact that not all of them are conducted in all 
the annual conferences of Methodism in the 
United States. But they could be planned for and 
conducted in all of them. 

If you have not heard about the conferences, 
write to your district director of adult work 
(ask your pastor for his name), your conference 
director of adult work, or your conference ex- 
ecutive secretary of Christian education. Find 
out about the purposes of the several summer 
conferences. Go to the meeting designed to help 
you. Go with your questions, expecting help. 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


handle controversial issues. In this situation it 
is well to role play the attitudes of persons toward 
a conflict situation. After the persons have played 
it for awhile and others have discussed it, it is 
well to replay the situation, having the persons 
involved change roles. In this way persons will 
learn to discuss both sides of the question and 
will see it from both points of view. 

Example: Ask two persons to discuss whether 
they should fire the football coach in your town. 
In the middle of the discussion, after some 
audience participation, have these persons change 
roles and discuss it from the opposite point of 
view. You might even involve the whole class 
in such discussion by having persons talk it over 
two by two, and then change. 

The steps in using sociodrama are: 

1. Define the problem. 

2. Create a readiness to participate. 

3. Describe your roles accurately so that per- 
sons know exactly the type of individual they are 
supposed to portray. 

4. Ask individuals to volunteer. 

5. Let them try it for a few moments to clarify 
their objectives and approaches. 

6. Enact the sociodrama. 

7. Stop when the audience is involved in the 
portrayal, when they begin to insert lines, when 
they want to discuss it or change it. 

8. Rearrange the group into small units so that 
they may discuss it thoroughly. 

9. Enable them to report back and to portray 
the situation as they would solve it. 

The Adult Fellowship Series unit (page 32), 
entitled “Families Face Changes,” lends itself 
to the use of sociodrama in working out problems. 

Use sociodrama to clarify situations involving 
human relations. Through it persons may change 
the way they relate themselves to other persons. 
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Editorial Notes 





FamMIty WEEK 


National Family Week is being ob- 
served May 5-12. It is a time for special 
emphasis on Christian family living. It 
will be observed in different ways in dif- 
ferent churches. Some churches will have 
a special sermon of family life the first 
Sunday in May and will follow that up 
with a Mother’s Day sermon the second 
Sunday. Other churches will have a full 
week of family activities. Still others will 
put special emphasis on the Christian fam- 
ily throughout the month. 

Did you ever ask yourself the question, 
What is a Christian family? Edward D. 
Staples, director of the Department of the 
Christian Family, General Board of Edu- 
cation, gives this definition of a Christian 
family: 

“The Christian family is one in which 
parents so live the Christian life and prac- 
tice the presence of God that children 
come to accept God as the greatest reality 
in life. 

“The Christian family is one in which 
each member is accepted and respected as 
a person having sacred worth. 

“A Christian family is one which seeks 
to bring every member into the Christian 
way of living. 

“A Christian family is one which ac- 
cepts the responsibility of worship and 
instruction to the end of developing the 
spiritual life of each person. 

“A Christian family is one which mani- 
fests a faith in God, observes daily prayer 
and grace at meals. It is committed to be- 
havior in keeping with Christian ideals 
for family relations, community life, and 
national and world citizenship.” ! 

It would be a good thing if every adult 
group planned some kind of special em- 
phasis on family living during the month 
of May. For information and ideas, write 
The Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, Department of the Christian 


1 From “The Church Speaks,” by Edward D. Staples. 
The Christian Home, March, 1957. 








and Comments eee by JOHN W. COOK 


Family, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Ten- 
nessee. 


WHERE Is THE ADULT GROUP? 


Since we wrote the editorial last month 
on “Where Is The Methodist Church?” 
someone has suggested that we might do 
a follow-up on “Where Is the Adult 
Group?” The point is that many adults at- 
tending a particular church for the first 
time have a hard time locating the meet- 
ing place of the group. 

Someone should be at the entrances of 
the church to greet all comers. Newcomers 
should be directed to the groups they de- 
sire to attend. But don’t just tell them, 
“Tt’s upstairs on the left.” Have someone 
ready to take them to the meeting room. 
If that isn’t possible, have signs with ar- 
rows posted at strategic places. 

We become so familiar with the church 
property, we forget that the stranger at 
our gate feels as though he were in a maze 
as he tries to find his way around. 

Be alert! Make the newcomer feel at 
home the first Sunday. 


FORECAST 


Is your adult group taking advantage of 
Forecast? It is a quarterly publication, 
twenty-four pages in length, which does 
what its title suggests. It gives you a fore- 
cast of what is coming in the church-school 
literature for the next quarter. 

Forecast will help your group in select- 
ing your units for study. It also gives a 
complete listing of audio-visuals that can 
be correlated with the study units for that 
quarter. 

Forecast is published to help literature 
secretaries, teachers, ministers, and other 
officers in the church school plan their 
use of the Methodist church school litera- 
ture. If you would like to receive a copy of 
Forecast regularly, just mention it to your 
literature secretary who can order it from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. There is no charge. This is 
a free service of the Publishing House. 















LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


UNIT III: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OURSELVES (Continued) 





By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 
May. 5: Forgiving 


and Forgiven 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


E\VERYONE in The Methodist Church needs 
to ponder long the unique relation between Jesus 
and the sinners of his time. He was known as 
the friend of sinners and did not seem to fear 
the social stigma that one gets as a result of being 
a friend of sinners. When criticized for this, he 
seems simply to have gone on with his plan, offer- 
ing only the simple explanation that the sinners 
needed him, whereas the righteous did not. 

To be restricted to a fellowship of the right- 
eous, Jesus would probably have said, is to miss 
the whole point. It is like being a physician and 
refusing to visit any but the well and the strong. 

How closely does our church follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus here? 

Are we like him, or are we a fellowship of 
righteous persons, remaining apart from the sin- 
ful world as much as possible? 

Where is the church that would really welcome 
into its doors a known thief? Or a murderer? Or 
a drunkard? Or a prostitute? 

In the name of Jesus, can we not sacrifice our 
respectability, as he did his, to be a real friend 
to sinners? 

What was the purpose of Jesus’ friendship 
with sinners? Certainly it was not to condone or 
to sanction their sin. Neither was it simply to 
preach to them about their sins. It was to see 
deeply into their real needs and to minister to 
them. Out of this ministry would often come re- 
pentance, regeneration, and a new life. 

Sometimes people need scolding, but usually 
this isn’t a basic need and therefore it seldom 
accomplishes anything important. Jesus did not 
scold his sinner-friends. He quietly lived and 
assumed a good life, in the very presence of evil 
(where goodness is most needed), and exposed 
sin for what it was. Jesus loved the sinner enough 
to want him to know the joys of goodness and 
the abundant life. 

“Sinners came to him and felt at home in his 
presence at the same time that they were acutely 





Dr. Purrico is Clara Perry Professor of Christian Life 
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conscious of their sin. What is the explanation of 
this paradox? It lies in the fact that at the same 
moment his judgment moved out to condemn sin, 
the love of God which he offered went forth to 
forgive.” 1 


FORGIVENESS is a basic assumption in the ministry 
of Jesus. The divinity of forgiveness is made plain 
over and over again. As we forgive, so we shall 
be forgiven by God. 

On the highest level, this means that forgive- 
ness is impossible until we enter deeply into the 
spirit of it. It is impossible because of the nature 
of things, not because God has decreed it so. 
But on a lower level, this teaching is very prac- 
tical, saying very bluntly, so that no one can mis- 
understand it, that unless we are forgiving, we 
will not be forgiven. It’s as simple as that, and 
yet much more difficult, too. 

The incident of Jesus and the woman taken 
in adultery has an interesting feature that is 
not found elsewhere in the Gospels—just in 
John 7:53 through 8:11. Jesus writes something 
in the sand. From this we can infer that he was 
educated. We have no other positive indication 
of any formal education for Jesus. 


TueE teaching of “the unforgivable sin” needn’t 
trouble anyone who can recognize sin. It is not 
clearly defined in the Gospels, and interpreters 
ever since have quarreled over its meaning. Lit- 
erally, in its earliest context (in Mark), blas- 
pheming the Holy Spirit means calling it an evil 
spirit. The unforgivable sin is to see goodness 
and be unable to recognize it as good. Under 
these conditions how can one repent? 

So, whatever it might be thought to mean, this 
warning most assuredly does not mean that re- 
pentance is not accepted by God after commit- 
ting some particular sin. So long as one can 
see and recognize evil for what it is, and be 
sorry for being involved in it, a forgiving Father 
has a welcome ready and waiting. 


1From The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon; 
Abingdon Press. 1955. 
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May 12: 
Adventurous 
Righteousness 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS is a basic word in both 
Judaism and Christianity. It has a somewhat 
different meaning, however, in each religion; 
since both meanings are biblical, this needs some 
explanation. 

In Judaism (and in the Old Testament) “right- 
eousness” means obedience to God’s teaching. 
He is “righteous” who observes the requirements 
of Scripture. Conversely, violation of Scripture 
requirements is what constitutes “sin.” 

A “good” Jew, therefore, is one who is “ob- 
servant,’ and a “bad” Jew is one who violates 
the scriptural injunctions. In place of “good” 
we could put “righteous” or “religious.” A “re- 
ligious” Jew, therefore, is one who is strictly 
obedient. (From this we get our common secular 
word, “religiously,” meaning simply diligently or 
dependably, such as “she cleans her house re- 
ligiously.”) 

In Judaism, it is believed that man is free to 
obey if he chooses to do so, and therefore “right- 
eousness” is everyone’s personal responsibility. 
Being righteous is what qualifies us to come into 
the presence of God. He is holy and perfect in 
righteousness and has nothing to do with sin and 
sinners, except to condemn and to punish. Cer- 
tainly God can have no fellowship with sinners. 
Sin becomes a barrier. 

In Isaiah 59:1-2 we read 


Behold, the Lorn’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save, 
or his ear dull, that it cannot hear; 
but your iniquities have made a separation 
between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid his face from you 
so that he does not hear. 


But Jesus had fellowship with sinners. By his 
example and teaching we have gained a new con- 
ception of righteousness. The sinner is often 
not able to be “righteous” in the Jewish sense. 
He does not see his own sin as sin until it is 
exposed as such before him. Even then, he finds 
it not to be simply a matter of choice, but he 
seems to be “lost in sin” or to sin by compulsion. 
He needs the physician; he cannot save himself. 
(Matthew 9:12.) 

In Judaism, he has no hope except to make 
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annual atonement for his sins and to trust the 
mercy of God. This is the futility that Paul finally 
faced. The law could only expose his sin, not 
remove it. He needed outside help and found it 
in Christ. To explain this is to explain the gospel 
message and the crucial difference between 
Judaism and Christianity. 


In Christianity, “righteousness” is not a require- 
ment for salvation. God is still holy and still 
perfect in goodness, but he does have fellowship 
with sinners. Indeed, it is in this fellowship that 
sinners are redeemed from sin. “Righteousness,” 
in Christianity, is the result of grace, not the 
prerequisite for it. It is not our own doing, in 
faithful obedience to God’s requirements, but it 
is God’s Spirit working in us, transforming us and 
renewing us. 

It is often said by Christians that Jesus taught 
a “higher” (or “harder”’) righteousness than 
Judaism. The “extra” is commonly supposed to be 
found in the inward purity that Jesus requires, in 
contrast to the emphasis on outward purity re- 
quired by Judaism. This is not fair to Judaism and 
misses the unique point of the Christian concep- 
tion as well. 

Christianity doesn’t require more righteousness 
than Judaism; it offers a solution to the problem 
of righteousness. Christ is the answer, for we can 
be righteous only by God’s grace. The net effect of 
Jesus’ teaching, with its penetrating requirements 
and exalted ideals of perfection, is to make us lose 
confidence in our ability to be righteous by our 
own strength. Jesus, by example and teaching, 
leads us to God for help. 

As God once worked through Jesus in ancient 
Palestine, redeeming sinners by the power of his 
presence, so he continues to work through the 
Spirit of Christ, in every generation, for the re- 
demption of a sinful world. Our “adventurous 
righteousness” is not the conventional righteous- 
ness that we are capable of as human beings, but 
a divine righteousness that redeems and trans- 
forms through the mystery of genuine fellowship 
with God. 


Jesus’ teaching on oaths, in this lesson, is often 
misunderstood. An oath is an ancient way of 
calling God in as a witness to what is being said 
or promised. If it is false, or the promise not car- 
ried out, then the one who swore to it is liable to 
divine punishment. Without the oath, God is not 
personally involved in the transaction, and one’s 
speech need not be true or one’s promises need not 
be kept. . 

Jesus, knowing that we are never away from 
God, denied the validity of oaths in general. When 
we say Yes or No, we should really mean just that, 
with or without an oath. Therefore, oaths are un- 
necessary. Absolute honesty in speech is one part 
of the “adventurous righteousness” to which, as 
Christians, we are called. 
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May 19: 
The Strength 
of Humility 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE individual Gospel passages that deal with 
the theme of humility are among the most dif- 
ficult to understand, but the general message 
they teach is plain enough. They are saying in a 
positive way that pride is a great evil. The true 
Christian is humble, not puffed up (as Paul says 
in 1 Corinthians 4:6). He is willing even to have 
people think badly of him, if necessary, in order 
to do good. 

Just as Jesus was criticized as an associate of 
sinners, so his followers should not be too con- 
cerned about their reputation. “We have become 
...as the refuse of the world, the offscourings of 
all things,” Paul wrote (1 Corinthians 4:13). 
Humility means forgoing all selfish personal in- 
terests, even our reputation. 

Why? The reason lies in service. The proud 
man wants to be served, but the humble one 
wants only to be the servant. Humility is for 
service. It is not an end in itself. It is perhaps 
the most difficult of all the virtues and the most 
severe test of the true Christian life. 

The Beatitude, “Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
(Matthew 5:3) is usually interpreted as meaning 
“blessed are the humble.” Perhaps it does mean 
that, but this meaning is not self-evident. It 
seems, in reality, to be a modification of Luke’s 
form, “Blessed are you poor” (Luke 6:20). The 
meaning, in Luke, apparently refers to those in 
economic poverty, for the corresponding “woe” 
is “Woe to you that are rich” (Luke 6:24). This 
fits a general presupposition in Luke’s Gospel, 
but not in Matthew’s. Therefore, the blessings in 
Matthew are probably interpretations of the ones 
in Luke. 

But what did Matthew mean by the “poor in 
spirit”? I think it originally meant simply those 
who did not amass the world’s goods for their 
personal use and pleasure, but who, even if well- 
to-do, lived simple, unassuming, poverty-like lives, 
giving much to alms and to the needy. 

In stressing the service involved in the “poor- 
like” life, we are brought again very close to 
the idea of “humility,” but less directly. 

The Jewish idiom, “meek as Moses,” explains 
the second Beatitude in Matthew. Moses had a 
will of his own and tried his best to avoid fol- 
lowing God’s commandments (see Exodus 3:11, 
13; 4:1, 10, 13). But, after all his efforts to avoid 


the hard job that lay ahead, he did obey God’s 
commands. He went, in spite of his personal 
feelings. This attitude, one of obedience to God’s 
will before our own desires, is “meekness” in 
the Jewish sense. This is the kind of “meekness” 
that will inherit the earth. 


To “become like children” (Matthew 18:2-4) is 
a marvelous frame, but does it have content as 
well? Apparently we must supply that. Jesus 
certainly did not mean that we strive after all 
the traits of a child. If he had only some, or per- 
haps only one, then which ones, or which one, 
did he have in mind? He never explains further, 
so it is up to us to supply the need. 

Children have many delightful and valuable 
traits, but also many that need to be outgrown 
or corrected. They are trusting and naive, but 
also self-centered and socially unaware. They are 
not especially humble, from my own observation. 

The main point of the illustration is probably 
not to be found in any particular trait of chil- 
dren, but rather in their lowly position in society. 
Take on voluntarily the place of a child, sub- 
servient to others. This is to be humble, and to 
know what demands the Christian life really 
requires of us. 


THE instructions for sitting down at the table at 
the lowest place reflect oriental seating customs. 
These are quite formal and fixed. Each one is 
seated according to rank, from the first to the 
last. Jesus was simply saying again that we should 
choose voluntarily the lowest, most humble posi- 
tion in society, for it is the best place of service. 


Tue story of the Pharisee and the publican illus- 
trates a great truth. The Pharisee was proud and 
the publican humble. The humble sinner is better, 
in the eyes of God, than the righteous person 
who is proud of his righteousness. 

One generalization from this, however, has 
been most unfortunate. We tend, quite wrongly, 
to make the Pharisee of this story the type for 
all Pharisees, and to characterize all self-right- 
eousness, or “holier-than-thou” attitudes, as 
“pharisaical.” This is most unfair to the Phari- 
sees (whose lineal descendants are the present- 
day rabbis). The damage has already been done, 
but at least we can be aware of it and begin to 
make a long-overdue correction. 


“Jesus insisted on humility because ... he thought 
of goodness as necessarily progressive and there 
can be no progress without the humble spirit. A 
spirit of inadequacy and a consciousness of one’s 
need—without such there is no desire for better 
things. ... The person sure of his own excellence 
is not likely to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” } 


1¥From The Teachings of Jesus, by B. Harvie Branscomb; Abing- 
don Press. 1931. 
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May 26: 
The Attitude 
of Receptivity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WHEN we consider the teaching and preaching 
of Jesus, we discover that the parable was the 
most significant form which he employed. While 
we cannot say that Jesus invented the parable, 
his singular use of it makes him its chief exponent. 
... When asked why he spoke in parables, he re- 
plied that it was because of the blindness of the 
people who saw but did not see and heard but did 
not hear.” 1 

The parable of the sower is given in the Gospels 
in two parts. First, the parable itself is given, and 
then, after a discussion of the purpose of parables 
in general, it is interpreted. 

A parable is a story told to teach a single point. 
For example, there is the story about two men 
who put their money together and bought a small 
boat. Taking it out on a lake, one of the men began 
to drill a hole in the bottom. The other objected, 
but was told, “This is my half of the boat, so I 
can do what I please with it.” 

The general truth that this modern parable il- 
lustrates is the interdependence of our lives. Our 
fate is woven in with others, so that no one can 
live in isolation. Note that the boat, the lake, the 
two men, the drill, and the money they combined 
have no special, hidden meaning; they are simply 
elements in the story. 

If we choose to do so, however, we can seek 
some such hidden meaning in each part of the 
story. The more ingenious we are, the more hid- 
den meanings we will discover, and what we dis- 
cover is mostly the creation of our own ingenuity. 
This is called allegorizing, and to treat the story 
this way is to regard it as an allegory and not a 
parable. 

We could allegorize our example in this way: 
Suppose the boat represents Christianity. One 
man represents Protestantism, the other Catholi- 
cism. We might go on from this start to make the 
lake the religions of the world (with Christianity 
floating on top, as superior), the drill some danger- 
ous doctrine that would cause Christianity to lose 
its uniqueness and cause it to sink to the level of 
the other religions. 

As a parable, the story has one meaning; as an 
allegory the same story may be given a radically 
different meaning. 


2 From The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon; 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 
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Tus is what has happened to the parable of the 
sower. It appears to have first been a simple 
parable, and then to have become thoroughly 
allegorized. 

“A sower went out to sow. And as he sowed, 
some seeds fell along the path, and the birds came 
and devoured them. Other seeds fell on rocky 
ground, where they had not much soil, and im- 
mediately they sprang up, since they had no depth 
of soil, but when the sun rose they were scorched; 
and since they had no root they withered away. 
Other seeds fell upon thorns, and the thorns grew 
up and choked them. Other seeds fell on good soil 
and brought forth grain, some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. He who has ears, let him 
hear.” (Matthew 13: 3-9.) 


As a simple parable, what does it mean? As we 
read it, the sower does not seem to be very skill- 
ful. He wastes most of his seed, even sowing on 
the rocks, on the path, and among the thorns. But 
this initial reaction turns out to be mistaken when 
the farming customs of Palestine are better 
known. The farmer sowed first and then plowed. 
The rocks, the path, and the thorns would all be 
ploughed up immediately after the seed was sown. 
The story is a vivid description of ancient Pales- 
tinian farming technique. 

The point of the story is therefore missed en- 
tirely in the allegorical interpretation given in the 
Gospels. This interpretation focuses on the four 
kinds of soil on which the seed was sown. The seed 
is thought of as the Gospel message of the early 
church (the message of our reconciliation to God 
through Christ) and the four kinds of soil as 
representative of four classes of hearers. This is a 
good and helpful teaching, but it almost certainly 
is not the original meaning of the parable. It makes 
the basic error of assuming a non-Palestinian 
farming practice, like ours, in which the soil is not 
disturbed after sowing. 


THE original point of the parable is now under- 
stood in the light of the message of Jesus himself. 
He proclaimed in many parables the coming of 
the Kingdom. From small beginnings (the leaven, 
the mustard seed), it would have a glorious end- 
ing. Man’s efforts alone do not account for it; the 
Kingdom comes by the power of God, despite 
our mistakes and shortcomings. He is not waiting 
for us to be perfect, or for us to do the impossible. 
Have faith in God, and the harvest will be great. 
The parable of the sower further illustrates this 
main theme of Jesus. To the human eye, much of 
our labor seems in vain. We are easily discouraged 
and often prone to give it all up. We see the rock, 
the thorns, and the birds devouring our seed. But 
be of good cheer, the story says, for the harvest 
will come. It will bring with it a most abnormal 
yield (thirty-, sixty-, a hundredfold), beyond all 


our expectations. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 1:27-28; 6:5-8; 8: 20-22. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit, “The Beginnings 
of Man and His Faith in God.” Relate it especially 
to last Sunday’s lesson on creation. Charles M. 
Laymon, in writing an introduction to the unit 
in The International Lesson Annual, describes 
this lesson as “a call to righteous living.” 

Study the Bible readings, the lessons in the 
students’ materials—Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly, and Daily Bible Lessons—and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. See page 25 for a listing 
of additional resources. I find help from some 
of the hymns. “A Charge to Keep I Have” is 
an example. Observe stories involving judg- 
ment in the newspapers; reflect on your own ex- 
perience of being guilty and of being forgiven; 
reflect also on your relations toward others; how 
willing are you to restore them to right relations? 

As you prepare, meditate on the certainty of 
God’s judgment, and glory in the omnipresence of 
God’s grace. Study Psalms 100. Prepare and teach 
this lesson as a call to righteous living. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
Il. Did God repent? 
III. The concept of law 


IV. The law of the harvest 
V. A desire common to all 


a 
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and Adult Student 


Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


VI. Why obey God’s law? 
VII. How find God’s will? 
VIII. Judgment and grace 


To BEGIN 


Begin by relating this lesson to the one for 
last Sunday, when we studied about God and 
man. Today we go beyond creation to redemption, 
and study about judgment and grace. God’s ways 
are ways of love, but they are also ways of law. 
The aim will be to show that both judgment and 
grace belong to the nature of God. God punishes 
justly for willful disobedience, yet even through 
and beyond punishment for evil, God seeks to 
redeem sinners. God’s punishment is according 
to law and always in terms of love. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The daily Bible readings are especially interest- 
ing. Note particularly the reading for Monday, 
regarding man’s disobedience. Study the descrip- 
tion of the temptation. Temptations today are not 
unlike the one described here. The reading for 
Tuesday shows the beginnings of evading respon- 
sibility by “passing the buck” from Adam to Eve, 
and from Eve to the serpent. We still try to “pass 
the buck,” but it can’t be done, before God. One 
finds also in Genesis the beginnings of hate and 
murder. The attitude of hate, which often results 
in murder, grows out of selfishness and greed. 

There are three parts to the Scripture lesson. 
The first states that man was made in God’s image 
and given dominion over the rest of creation. Ask 
the class which of these two things, being made in 
God’s image or having dominion over creation, is 
most important. Which of them does man take 
most glory in? The second Scripture passage tells 
of man’s wickedness and God’s decision to start 
over with Noah, who had found favor in God’s 
sight. The third printed passage recounts God’s 
pleasure regarding Noah’s sacrifice and God’s 
promise not to destroy man again. 
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Three Lions 


Noah’s Sacrifice 


Point out the relevance of the memory selec- 
tion. Note especially Stevenson’s discussion in 
Wesley Quarterly of Genesis 6:5, which deals with 
the role of thought and imagination. The ethical 
relates only to man. What honor and what respon- 
sibility does this impose upon man? 


II. Did God repent? 


There may be those for whom this question will 
be sacrilegious, but for others it is a genuine 
problem. Consider, for example, Genesis 6:6. In 
the Revised Standard Version, the Lord was 
“sorry” that he had made men on the earth. The 
King James Version says, “And it repented the 
Lorp that he had made man on the earth.” In 
Genesis 8:21, God decided that he would never 
do again what he had done by sending the flood. 

Persons sometimes ask the question, Does God 
change? For an answer one should refer both to 
Slutz’s discussion (Adult Student) and to Steven- 
son’s discussion (Wesley Quarterly). What is the 
difference between God’s view of himself and 
man’s view of him? We should beware lest we 
confuse these two. Men’s view of God changes, and 
should change, as his understanding of God grows. 


III. The concept of law 


There are many kinds of law; for example, 
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civil, natural, and moral. What is law? Is law a 
force? Law is simply a statement of relations. It 
represents the ideal of order, as set forth by law- 
makers, or as in the plan of God. 

The moral nature of the universe is revealed 
in the physical laws, too. Creation, climaxed in 
man, is in terms of law and order. The depend- 
ability of the universe, whether physically or 
morally, is basic in civilization. Roy L. Smith has 
a topic in The International Lesson Annual, “We 
Have an Orderly God.” 


IV. The law of the harvest 


The law of the harvest is irrevocable. Note 
Slutz’s discussion of “God’s Will and Universal 
Laws.” Recall Paul’s discussion of sowing and 
reaping in Galatians: “Whatever a man sows, that 
he will also reap” (6:7). This law of the har- 
vest is a warning against evil, but it is also a 
challenge toward good. If we sow evil, we reap 
evil; if we sow good, we reap good. The certainty 
of the harvest, judgment, inspires fear or joy, de- 
pending upon what we sow. 


V. A desire common to all 


Slutz points out that this common desire is 
for happiness and the good life. Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher, maintained that the one thing 
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toward which all other things aim is happiness. 
Jesus announced his mission as that of making the 
abundant life possible for all. There is a phrase in 
one of the hymns, “Our deepest wants, our highest 
aims, find their fulfillment, Lord, in Thee.” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 331.) 


VI. Why obey God’s law? 


This is the main question of the lesson. Note 
how many times it is asked by Slutz in Adult 
Student. The answer, summarily, is that only 
thus can man achieve the desire common to all. 
Life works this way. Amos, the first of the literary 
prophets, urged his readers (5:6) to “Seek the 
Lorp and live.” In his Confessions, Augustine 
tried to account for his own restlessness. He did 
it by saying that God had made man for himself 
and that men’s hearts are restless until they find 
their peace with him. 

The title of the report of the founding of the 
World Council of Churches was Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design. It is not God’s will that any 
should perish, but that all might live. This, in 
effect, is the answer to “Why obey God’s law?” 


VII. How find God’s will? 


You may want to call attention here to the 
lesson for next Sunday. Emphasize that God’s 
will is love, but that it is also law. God’s will is 
not hard to find for those who seek it, because 
God is seeking man, too, even before man seeks 
God. To find God’s will, man must be humble 
and teachable and must search diligently. Fur- 
thermore, if man would find God’s will, he must 
live in terms of love. Whatever else we may say 
about God, we must say that God is love. 

Man’s search for God’s will should include a 
study of the Bible. For example, Psalms 119: 9. 
The Bible reveals life as it actually is, and life 
as it might be, lived according to God’s will. 


VIII. Judgment and grace 


God created man. It is the nature of God to 
redeem what he has created. The God who made 
us is a God of love. Note the above reference to 
Augustine. One may rephrase Augustine’s state- 
ment with equal truth: God has made men for 
himself, and God’s heart is restless until men find 
their peace in him. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can you reconcile the notions of judg- 
ment and grace? 

2. What do you think is meant by the moral 
nature of the universe? What evidences can you 
suggest for believing in the moral nature of the 
universe? 

3. What is the difference between viewing the 
results of sin as arbitrary punishment and as the 
logical consequences of sin? (Think of this in 
terms of our view of God, of our own lives, and of 
sin.) 


4, What happens when we try to live in har- 
mony with God’s laws and purposes? 

5. How can we learn more nearly what God’s 
laws and purposes are? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the discussion briefly. Last Sunday 
we studied about creation as an expression of 
God’s love. Today we have studied about law as 
a further expression of that love. Man discovers 
law, keeps it, and is happy. Man disregards it, 
defies it, and is filled with despair and destruction. 

Next Sunday the lesson is a study of the call 
of Abraham and the beginnings of the plan of 
redemption. Emphasize that as God called Abra- 
ham, so God calls each of us. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


The insights of this lesson are very profound. 
They deal with our fundamental beliefs about 
man and his relationship to God. Nothing is more 
basic in religion. 

Although the lesson material is familiar, a good 
discussion of this lesson will take preparation and 
a great deal of thought. 

I suggest either a panel discussion or a sym- 
posium. Allow members to ask questions for clari- 
fication and to state their opinions as you proceed 
from topic to topic. 

Appoint one person as chairman of the sym- 
posium, and let him select three other participants. 
Ask these persons to meet prior to the class session 
to agree on the questions they will discuss to- 
gether. 

The questions to be discussed might be such 
as these: 

What does this phrase mean: “created ... in 
the image of God”? See Genesis 1:27-28. Does 
this mean made in God’s physical likeness? Or, 
does it mean that we are made potentially with 
the power to become moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual beings? How does God guide us so 
that we may grow into this kind of image? Is 
man born a self-centered creature? If so, how do 
we help him become more other-centered? How 
can we help him realize his relationship to God? 

The second question concerns the rise of evil 
in the world. See Genesis 6: 5-8. What gives rise 
to rowdiness, irresponsibility, and violence in 
the world? 





Mr. CLemMmons is a staff member of the Department of 
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In his exposition of this passage in The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 1, Walter Russell Bowie says, 
“Imagination creates its images, and images may 
become idols that take the place of God. The surest 
way to keep them out is to be sure that God 
comes in. The guarantee against corrupting 
thoughts is to fill the mind and heart with whole- 
some ones.” 

Is this a true description of the way in which 
man revolts against God? Does it represent what 
has happened in our time when rational men and 
societies give way to violence? 

The third set of questions are related to Noah. 
See Genesis 8: 20-22. How does God restore man 
to a sense of his proper relation to God? Can God 
renew this relationship without man’s consent? 

If the God of creation is also the God of redemp- 
tion, then what kind of worship suits him best? 
What should be our response to his redemptive 
acts? 

Ask the members of the symposium to select 
and formulate questions that will be relevant to 
the experience of persons in your class. Read the 
biblical passages as you discuss the issues so that 
their relevance becomes apparent. Explain the 
meaning of each passage carefully and interpret 
it so that the members of the group understand 
it. Seek to work out its relevant application for 
our time. 

At the end of the lesson, ask three members 
of the group to summarize the discussion. These 
persons would summarize the main insights under 
each topic discussed. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


+ Man, earth’s adventurous discoverer and 
solver of riddles, is confronted by one puzzle he 
can never fully unravel: his own nature and 
meaning. Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
human elements are involved in every problem 
that humans can investigate. Therefore, there is 
no way to step outside the situation and analyze 
it objectively. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton sometimes said his best 
books were the ones he never wrote. In the intro- 
duction to his life of Christ, The Everlasting Man, 
he describes just such an unwritten classic. 

It would be a novel, he says. The central figure 
of the story would be a fafm boy who spends 
his early years in a cottage on the side of a sloping 
mountain. For years the hero yearns to leave 
home in order to go out and make a great dis- 
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covery—say, the long-lost figure of a giant from 
antiquity. At length he gets away from the routine 
of everyday life by taking flight. Miles away from 
home, he turns back to take a last look. There 
in the distance, made clear by the new perspective, 
is a giant’s outline etched against the mountain- 
side and including the very cottage in which he 
was born. 

Unfortunately, there is no way for men to get 
outside their humanity and look at it from suffi- 
cient distance to grasp large-scale meanings. 
There must always be some puzzles and mysteries 
in systems of thought that attempt to interpret 
man’s relationship with his Creator. 


‘’ It is the message of the lesson text, not its 
minute details, on which we must focus. Though 
the account bears the marks of the culture in 
which it is set, its teachings are universal. 

Cultural impact upon art and literature is 
inescapable. Poems and paintings, statues and 
Scripture come into being in specific times and 
places. There is no singing or carving or writing 
in a vacuum. 

A famous statue from classical Greece is known 
as “Greek Boy Praying.” Standing with hands 
lifted to the sky and eyes open, the figure raises 
questions in minds of modern Westerners. Al- 
most, it seems that someone made a mistake in 
naming that statue. 

But the solution to the puzzle lies along a dif- 
ferent path. In the time and place of the sculptor 
who created that work of art, men did not close 
their eyes and kneel in order to pray. Rather, 
they stood with open eyes and uplifted hands. 
There is prayer in the boy’s attitude—but three 
thousand years of cultural change prevent easy, 
automatic understanding. In order to fully appre- 
ciate the beauty and dignity of the statue, we 
must look at it—in imagination—through eyes of 
ancient Greeks rather than those of modern 
Americans. 


’ Law-enforcement officials of Lancaster County, 
Nebraska, have faced juvenile delinquency in a 
very strange form. High school students have 
been getting counterfeit drivers’ licenses—not to 
operate cars, but to misrepresent ages and buy 
beer and cigarettes. Phony documents, confessed 
a sixteen-year-old who was arrested for drunken- 
ness, are printed by students on presses used by 
public schools. 

Human ingenuity and creative power are linked 
not only with delinquency, but also with God’s 
judgment and grace. Made in the image of the 
Creator himself, man has astonishing capacity 
for manipulating ideas, tools, habits, and desires. 
Lacking ability to make choices and fashion 
thoughts, man would neither incur God’s wrath 
nor have any need of God’s forgiveness. Our 
unique gifts are the source of our greatest prob- 
lems. 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the May 5 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


The first of today’s Scripture passages comes 
from the biblical account of creation as presented 
in the Priestly document of the Old Testament 
which was written down at approximately 500 
B.c. As we read God created men “in his own 
image,” we are at once aware of the great dignity 
which the Priestly document ascribes to men and 
to women alike, for “man” includes them both. 
One does not derive the impression that the author 
of this document ascribes any greater dignity to 
man than to woman. 

It is instructive to penetrate behind the words 
of Genesis 1: 27-28. Behind the Hebrew word for 
“create” (bara) is the Arabic idea of shaping, of 
fashioning by cutting, such as the paring of a 
reed for writing or of a stick for an arrow. And 
behind the word “image” is the picture of hewing 
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something into shape. The word (pasal) is used 
for hewing off boughs, or hewing out stone tablets, 
or cutting building stones. 

The Priestly narrator thinks of God as the 
divine Artist, the divine Sculptor, fashioning 
with consummate skill the material upon which he 
works. Moreover, what God is in his essence, man 
shares in likeness of being. There is something 
godlike in every person. 

Genesis 6: 5-8 comes from the secondary strand 
of the South or Seir Source and is the opening 
of the biblical narrative about Noah and the 
flood. It is interesting to note that the Sumerians 
(Babylonians) had a traditional account of a 
flood that lasted seven days and seven nights. 
This story offers a close and striking parallel to 
the biblical narrative about Noah. 

Genesis 8:20-22 is the conclusion of the South 
or Seir narrative of the flood and recounts the 
Lord’s acceptance of Noah’s sacrifice at the close 
of the flood and of the Lord’s pledge never again 
to send a universal destruction. There is also in 
the traditions underlying this source a Sumerian 
account of the deluge according to which, at the 
end of the flood, the pious king, “preserver of 
the existence of vegetation and . . . mankind, 
sacrifices an ox and a sheep and prostrates him- 
self before the gods.” 


May 12: Responding to God’s Call — 


mo——~—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 12:1-3; 17:1-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the rest of the unit. Charles 
M. Laymon, in The International Lesson Annual, 
describes this lesson as a call to “spiritual adven- 
ture.” Relate this topic to Mother’s Day. There 
is no respectable mother but dreams that her child 
may, and will, live a life that Christian people 
would interpret as “responding to God’s call.” 

Resources are numerous: for example, Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
the daily Bible readings, and The International 
Lesson Annual. There may be newspaper stories 
of mothers who responded to God’s call. Read 


about some of the famous mothers of history. 

Consider your own life: How has God called 
you? How have you responded? In what way 
have you failed to respond? Prepare, pray, teach, 
that others may hear of God’s call through you 
and that, hearing, they may respond. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. An adventure in faith 

III. A covenanted relation 

IV. How does God call us? 

V. Vocational guidance 

VI. Obstacles to recognizing God’s call 
VII. Obstacles to responding to God’s call 
VIII. Responding to God’s call 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson in the series for the student, 
as you have done for yourself, and relate the topic 
to Mother’s Day. It is easy to become sentimental 
on Mother’s Day. Sentiment should be geared 
to noble living and worthy causes. Challenge those 
who perhaps have not made complete response 
to God’s call to do so themselves and to be used 
of God in leading others to a life of faith. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


You may wish to contrast the reading for 
Monday of this week with Monday of last week. 
The stress then was man’s disobedience; for this 
week it is the story of a man of obedience. Both 
the lesson passages tell of occasions when God 
called Abram to follow and to serve him. What 
promise does God make to Abram? Both Steven- 
son and Slutz have good discussions of the scrip- 
tural background. I hope you will have available 
also the discussion by Yates in The International 
Lesson Annual. 


Il. An adventure in faith 


You may wish to change the preposition, and 
speak of an adventure of faith, for so it was. When 
was Abram’s name changed to Abraham? Why 
was the change made? The answer is found in 
the daily reading for Wednesday. 

In this connection, take note of the readings 
for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. In the read- 


Trial of Abraham’s Faith 
Artist: Fritz von Uhde 
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ing for Thursday, Paul tells of righteousness that 
comes through faith. The other two readings, 
from Genesis, tell of the strong faith that enabled 
Abraham to face and to pass a severe test. 

You will find food for thought, and for class 
discussion, in Roy L. Smith’s topic in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, “Thank God for Holy 
Adventurers.” Let the class help you to name 
some “holy adventurers” who through their faith 


and obedience have blessed mankind. 


III. A covenanted relation 


This covenant with Abraham was one of the 
most important covenants in the Bible. You may 
wish to call attention to some of the other cove- 
nants. Stevenson points out the mutual obligation 
of a covenanted relation. God can own and bless 
only those who will respond to his call. Relate this 
idea to the greatly beloved Shepherd. Psalm: 


He leads me in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 


IV. How does God call us? 


Note Slutz’s discussion in this regard. God calls 
us by our basic interests, our native abilities, and 
by our recognition of needs to be met. Where 
lines representing our deepest interest and our 
highest ability come together on a third line 
representing human need, there God calls us. 

Relate this point to the lesson for last Sunday, 
especially the question, “How find God’s will?” 
Emphasize that God is concerned in the matter, 
too; that he is seeking us and calling us. Our love 
for God is but a response to his love for us. “We 
love, because he first loved us.” (1 John 4:19.) 
God takes the initiative. 

Illustrate this emphasis by reference to Mother’s 
Day. Our mothers want good things for us; they 
prepare good things for us and are eager for us 
to have them. But even though our mothers may 
forget us, God never does. He calls us to be our 
best, for our good and for his glory. 


V. Vocational guidance 


It may be rather late to give vocational guidance 
to members of the class. But lead the class in a 
discussion of principles for guiding youth. What 
provision is made in your church for counseling 
youth? Do you have in the local church a com- 
mittee on Christian vocations? (See the Discipline, 
Paragraph 246.) 

It’s not that we would tell youth what to be 
or what to do, but that we would help them to 
listen that they may hear God’s call. We can 
urge youth to consider their abilities and the 
needs of society, as well as their own interests. 

What qualities of leaders are discussed by 
Slutz in Adult Student? Ask the class to suggest 
other qualities that are needed in our day and 
generation for a person who would lead in the 
name of God. 
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VI. Obstacles to recognizing God’s call 


Let the class help you list obstacles. What’s 
the difference between “recognizing” and “re- 
sponding to” God’s call? Note Stevenson’s ques- 
tion, “Can you recognize it?” God’s call does not 
come clearly to the lazy or to the complacent. 
It is difficult to hear God’s call amidst the many 
clamors of the day, especially if our main thought 
is on social status and economic security. Before 
we can recognize God’s call, we must have atten- 
tive ears, sensitive spirits, sacrificial hearts, and 
willing hands. Before we can expect to recognize 
God’s call, we must obey Jesus, and “seek first 
his kingdom.” (See Matthew 6: 24-33.) 

You may wish to read the prayer poem entitled, 
“Open My Eyes, That I May See.” 


VII. Obstacles to responding to God’s call 


This is akin to, but not the same as, the above. 
Until we recognize God’s call, it is difficult to 
respond to it. The main obstacles to responding 
are laziness, the failure to study and learn, selfish- 
ness, and unwillingness to change or idolatrous 
self-will. Slutz has a discussion of this point. Al- 
though the two are not the same, the requirements 
for responding are essentially the same as for 
recognizing God’s call, especially studious minds, 
trusting spirits, and obedient wills. Here you may 
wish to make use of the poem, “Take My Life 
and Let It Be” (The Methodist Hymnal, 225). 


VIII. Responding to God’s call 


This topic is beyond the obstacle stage. It repre- 
sents the life of faith and trust, the level of living 
at our best, whereby we bless our generation and 
all future generations. We become, as Paul says, 
co-laborers with God in blessing mankind. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How did Abraham recognize God’s call? 

2. What qualities did Abraham show in his re- 
sponse to God’s call? What sacrifices were in- 
volved? 

3. How does God call us today? 

4. How can we hear God amid the clamor of 
calls? How can we distinguish God’s call from 
our own selfish desires? 

5. What difficulties do we face in responding to 
God’s call? 


In CLOSING 


Make Abraham “appear” again as a man of 
faith and faithfulness. Remind the class that we 
must put God first if his call is to come clear—this 
call to adventure in faith. 

The lesson for next Sunday is based on Abra- 
ham’s appeal for Sodom and Gomorrah. It is a 
call to concern for others. Urge the students to 
study the spirit of Abraham and to pray for 
the community. Challenge them to become the 
righteous remnant whereby the community may 
be saved. 


p The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Here are the focal issues to be discussed in this 
lesson: 

1. How are moral and spiritual advances made 
in society? 

2. How can we know that God calls us? 

3. What kind of leadership do we need today 
in the church and in the world? 

These questions can be discussed readily by 
the members of the group. One way of proceeding 
would be to divide them into small conversation 
groups, or buzz groups, as they come into the 
classroom. Have two to five persons in each buzz 
group and assign each group a topic, describing 
the scriptural passage that is relevant and the les- 
son materials related to this topic. 

Ask each group to appoint one person as a 
leader to keep the group working at the topic and 
a second person to report back their findings. 

If you have a large class, you may want to sub- 
divide the topics. Divide them up and ask two 
or three groups to discuss minor topics under each 
major division. 

For example, under the question on moral ad- 
vancement: Is moral advance made by single 
leaders or by groups of pioneers? Are persons 
first prepared spiritually by God and then inspired 
to move ahead in new directions? Or, do they 
move out into the unknown purely on faith? What 
does trusting in God really mean? 

The second issue is: How can we know that 
God calls us? Can God call us through friends, 
or would they tend to keep us the way we are? 
Can God call us through parental guidance? Does 
God call us as we contemplate the great religious 
leaders of our time who have dared to pioneer 
in new areas? How does God call us vocationally? 
What are the needs of the church today? What 
kinds of church-related vocations are open for 
adults? 

The third issue is: What kind of leadership 
do we need in the church and in the world? Where 
do persons get the vision to see ahead and the 
courage to bring it to pass? Why do some persons 
bring much more wisdom to a body of facts than 
others and are able to get others to follow their 
interpretation? What kind of leadership can take 
us beyond the continuous threat of war and into 
a new era of peace? Are the frontiers today geo- 
graphical or social? 

In what areas is your church most complacent 
today? Into what new areas does it need to ven- 
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ture? How would the faith of its members be sus- 
tained if it did? 

After the buzz groups have had the opportunity 
to discuss their assigned topics for ten minutes, 
ask them to reassemble. Call on the reporters to 
report on the topics discussed in their groups. Aft- 
er the reports are clarified, other members of the 
group may have opinions they would like to share. 
Let anyone in the class pursue the discussion of 
a topic but keep moving from topic to topic. Do 
not let the discussion bog down. 

At the conclusion you may want to have one 
person summarize the discussion for the day, 
pointing out the new insights gained. You may 
want to conclude this lesson by designating some 
areas into which your class could venture or lead 
the church in venturing during the next year. 
This would give the group an opportunity to for- 
mulate some worth-while goals. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’% Benjamin Franklin had his young grandson 
with him during part of the time he was in France 
as a representative of the rebellious American 
colonies. Once they paid a formal call on the aged 
Voltaire, the brightest star in the eighteenth- 
century French literary world. 

As their visit came to a close, Franklin asked 
a special favor—some personal word of wisdom 
for his grandson. Eyes still shining with much of 
their early fire, the great opponent of religious 
intolerance clapped the young American on his 
shoulder. “Boy,” he said, “the two greatest words 
in the world are God and freedom—and they 
always go together.” 


* God’s call nearly always includes a challenge 
to sweeping change—which may involve leaving 
comforts of home and community. In this sense, 
religion itself is the highest of all adventures. For 
even when no geographical changes are involved, 
safe and comfortable ideas must be exchanged 
for dangerous and disturbing ones. Many a person 
who would be eager to respond to a call to go to 
a new land is stubbornly reluctant to say Yes 
when challenged to accept a new idea. 


% Some persons make the mistake of listening 
for God only in the highly dramatic and spectacu- 
lar. But God seldom sends any man a really big 
call until he has heard and acted upon a number 
of small ones. 

At twenty-three, John Woolman thought he 
heard God speaking to him. It was Christmas, 
1742, and the young Quaker was eager to do great 
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things for his faith. But the call he heard seemed 
a trivial one—to go into a local saloon and ask the 
owner to operate it with more decorum. 

The Journal of John Woolman (World Publish- 
ing Co., 1954) records his indecision. “I considered 
I was young,” he noted, “and that several elderly 
friends in town had opportunity to see these 
things .. .” Unable to ignore the challenge, young 
Woolman read a passage from Ezekiel. Then he 
boldly reproved the tavern owner, who “took it 
kindly, and afterwards showed more regard to 
me than before.” 

Fortified by that response to a felt call, Wool- 
man heard and responded to other challenges. 
After gaining power through discipline and obedi- 
ence, he became the first American publicly to 
denounce slavery. His classic statement was made 
on August 25, 1758—nearly sixteen years after 
his first bold decision to obey God’s call. 


*& John Frederic Oberlin, often termed ‘‘a Prot- 
estant saint,” was pastor of an Alsatian community 
for more than fifty years. He went to the parish 
in 1758 when less than twenty years of age. 

Oberlin insisted that part of God’s message deals 
with the way men live their daily lives. As God’s 
spokesman, he addressed a series of questions to 
his people. They dealt with such matters as: 

Do you punctually contribute your share to 
ward the repairing of the roads? 

Do you send your children to school? 

Are you frugal in the use of wood? 

Have you proper drains in your yard for carry- 
ing off the waste water? 

Few men can play the role of an Abraham, obey- 
ing God’s call and going into a far country to 
establish a great nation. Every man can listen for 
a divine challenge to adopt new practices in the 
home, the community, and on the job. 


% Praising the American pioneer, Franklin K. 


Lane described him as dauntless, plodding, and 
modest. “His is this one glory—he found the way.” 


For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the May 12 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


Genesis 12:1-3 forms the beginning of the J 
document, the epic story of the Hebrews in which 
Jehovah is the name of God. This epic embraces 
the first six books of the Old Testament, beginning 
with God’s call to Abraham and ending with the 
passage, Judges 1:1-35, the earliest narrative of 
the invasion and settlement of the Hebrew tribes 
in Canaan. 

Abraham was the son of Terah, a chief who, 
toward the end of the third millennium, migrated 
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from Ur, a city on the lower Euphrates some 175 
miles northwest of Basra at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, to Haran (Harran), important city on the 
east bank of the Balik, a river tributary to the 
Euphrates in the extreme northwestern area of 
that great river’s course. 

In 1930 with wife and son I traveled by rail 
from Basra to Ur station. We walked across the 
two-mile area which showed marks of recent flood- 
ing from the Euphrates, to the impressive ruins of 
Ur, called now by the Arabs Al Muquyyar, “the 
mound of bitumen.” This ancient dynastic city of 
the moon god Nannar not long before had been 
excavated by the British archaeologist, C. Leonard 
Woolley. Later, in the British Museum, under 
skilled guidance, I saw the brilliant products of 
man’s handiwork which had been rescued from 
the ruins of that ancient and holy city. That day 
at Ur we were besieged by sand flies, and our son 
was sure that they had a part to play in starting 
Abram from Ur toward Canaan! 

Upon his arrival at Haran Abram settled there 
(about 1965 B.c.). Abram, as we learn from ar- 
chaeology—“Abarama,” “Abamrama”’—was a 
name quite common in Babylonia at approximate- 
ly the time of Abraham. 

I visited Haran (Harran) in 1955, accompanied 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 18: 20-33; 19: 29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Notice Slutz’s 
introductory section. in Adult Student. After a 
study of creation, there was a study of the call 
to righteous living and the call to spiritual adven- 
ture. Laymon in International Lesson .Annual 
describes today’s lesson as “a call to be concerned 
for the welfare of others.” Our lesson is on prayer, 
with particular emphasis on intercessory prayer, 
perhaps the most Christian type of prayer that 
there is. 

There are many resources; in addition to Wes- 
ley Quarterly, Adult Student, and the daily Bible 
readings, use Daily Bible Lessons, and Interna- 


by the Director of Antiquities of Gaziantep, 
Turkey. It still had a strategic location, being 
just over the Syrian border at a point where a 
beautiful bridge crosses the Balikh branch of 
the Euphrates, and a Turkish military force stood 
guard. 

It was this same Haran which was destined in 
the days of Jeremiah to become the capital of 
the Assyrian remnant after Nineveh was de- 
stroyed in 612. Allied with Egypt it then served 
as a buffer state against the dominant Chaldeans. 
This we learn from a famous archaeological 
source, “The Babylonian Chronicle,” discovered 
and interpreted by C. J. Gadd in The Fall of Nin- 
eveh, 1923 (out of print). 

Modern Haran is a strategic military post. I 
spent thrilling moments at this ancient city. It 
was there Abram heard and obeyed the divine 
voice: “Go... to the land that I will show you.” 
Abram’s obedience brought the Hebrew nation 
into being and interpreted its mission as to become 
an inspirer of mutual blessing to all the families 
of the earth. Clearly the emphasis is not upon 
Israel as a favored nation but, in the thought of 
Josiah Royce, upon Israel’s “willing and practical 
and thorough-going devotion of a people to a 
cause.” 


in an Evil World 


tional Lesson Annual, and study some of the 
prayers in the Bible, the prayers of Jeremiah, for 
instance, the prayers in the Psalms, and some of 
the prayers of Jesus. 

Consider your own prayer life. Talk with others 
about their prayer habits. What about the prayers 
you hear at church? Do they involve generous 
and sincere concern for others, or are they ex- 
pressed primarily in terms of the group involved? 

Prayer is man’s greatest privilege. Prepare 
prayerfully. I pray now for you, and for those 
whom you will teach. Teach this lesson to the 
enrichment of man and the glory of God. Lord, 
teach us to pray, to pray aright, and to pray much. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Abraham prayed for others 
Ill. “The Judge of all the earth” 
IV. The saving remnant 
V. For whom do you pray? 
VI. To whom do you pray? 
VII. Prayer changes things 


To BEGIN 


Relate the lesson to the unit in terms of sug- 
gestions given in “Preparing to Teach.” Empha- 
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Artist: Gustave Dore A. R, Simons 


The burning of Sodom and Gomorrah 


size to the class the great privilege of prayer: to 
stand before and to confront God and to make 
our requests known. We forgo prayer to our 
great loss. 

The lesson is the story of one who prayed. The 
purpose of the lesson is to challenge the class to 
be prayerfully concerned for others. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two parts to the Scripture. The first 
tells of Abraham’s intercession for the people of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The second reports that 
God saved Lot because of Abraham’s righteous- 
ness and his prayers. 

You may want to relate the daily Bible readings 
to readings of preceding Sundays. Something of 
the spirit of Abraham is evident regarding his 
adventure in faith. Abraham looked for a city 
which had foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. Was Abraham to find the city ready-made 
or to have a part in building the city? Part of his 
task was to build, and the magnanimity of Abra- 
ham is the spirit needed for building such a city. 


II. Abraham prayed for others 


There are many types of prayer. There is the 
prayer of thanksgiving, the prayer of adoration, 
the prayer of petition, and others. But one of the 
highest forms of prayer is the prayer of interces- 
sion. In the Scripture reading for Thursday, there 
is the story of Abraham’s prayer for others. What 
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is the spiritual distance from “bless me and my 
house” to “have mercy upon others”? The first 
type of petition is not wrong, but with the second 
we ascend to a higher level of prayer. 

Stevenson points out two assumptions upon 
which Abraham based his appeal, and these as- 
sumptions will be discussed in the next two topics. 


III. “The Judge of all the earth” 


The first of these assumptions is that God is just. 
What would man do if he did not believe in the 
justice of God? God is not chaotic nor capricious, 
but is faithful and just. This was the basis for 
the faith of Job, whereby Job wished to lay his 
case before God himself. Job was confident that 
God would not contend with him in the great- 
ness of his power; rather, 


... he would give heed to me. 
There an upright man could reason with him, 
and I should be acquitted for ever by my judge. 
(Job 23:6-7) 


Such a faith was proclaimed by Jesus, too, when 
he said that God sends the rain on the just and 
the unjust. In this connection, you might call 
attention to the warnings given in Deuteronomy 
to judges, that they render decisions without re- 
gard to fear or favor of man, but as servants of 
God, the Judge of all the earth. (Deuteronomy 
16: 18-20.) 


IV. The saving remnant 


This is the second of the assumptions on which 
Abraham’s prayer is based, as outlined by Steven- 
son in Wesley Quarterly. The implication is that 
it is “more unjust to punish the righteous with the 
wicked than it is to let the wicked go unscathed.” 
Abraham argued that the whole city should be 
spared for the sake of only ten righteous persons. 

The doctrine of the saving remnant is found in 
the teachings of the prophets, Amos, and more 
especially Isaiah. In International Lesson Annual, 
Roy L. Smith has a topic, “The Saved Remnant.” 

He says: “We have long been giving credit to 
Amos, the heroic old prophet of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c., for the doctrine that a righteous rem- 
nant would be saved out of the otherwise whole- 
sale destruction of Israel (Amos 9:8-15). But 
Abraham’s prayer for righteous men also contains 
the belief that God will save the worthy from 
destruction. 

“God depends on his righteous remnant. Often 
they can be the instrument through which he 
works with saving power. It is the Christian 
minorities in one Asiatic land after another who. 
constitute the hard core of the peace party. There 
were, for example, fewer than half a million Chris- 
tians among the seventy million people of Japan 
in 1940, yet one great Christian leader there has. 
said: ‘If we could have had another half million, 
we could have wielded enough influence to have 
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saved our country from the curse of militarism.’ 
“Opinions in almost any community are dictated 
by a tiny group of leaders, usually unorganized 
but in agreement. If the Church can take those 
few leaders captive in any city, it can take the 
city.” 

Discuss this question with the class: Was the 
community to be saved for the remnant, or by 
the remnant? What is the difference? 


V. For whom do you pray? 


Here we come to the main question of the 
lesson, as discussed by Slutz in Adult Student. 
Do we believe in intercessory prayer? How far 
do our prayers extend? How much of God’s con- 
cern for all his children do we share? Do you 
know of other testimonies that are similar to the 
testimony of the student as reported in Wesley 
Quarterly? 

Why not make mention here of Jonah and his 
severe disappointment at the conversion of the 
Ninevites? Many people are troubled by the 
story of the fish and Jonah. A thing of more im- 
portance is the narrow spirit of Jonah. For whom 
do you pray? 


VI. To whom do you pray? 


There is the danger that we may become too 
“chummy” with the God of all the earth, and 
that we may try to substitute prayer for hard 
work. Piety is no substitute for perseverance. 

A thing that makes prayer such a privilege is 
that an individual may approach the Judge of 
all the earth and pour out before him his heart 
and soul. If we had the privilege of a conference 
with the President of the United States, would 
we fail to take advantage of it? What would we 
do with an opportunity to confer with the gover- 
nor of the state? Here is a chance to have a con- 
ference, even to have fellowship with the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

There are those who cannot believe that God 
is concerned with the individual, because he has 
so many greater things to be concerned with. 
Note here the teaching of Jesus: the very hairs 
of the head are numbered; not even a sparrow 
falls but God knows it. Each person is an individ- 
ual with his own fingerprints; no two fingerprints 
are alike. Surely God is concerned with each per- 
son, and our prayerful concern for others makes 
a difference even to God. 


VII. Prayer changes things 


There are a number of theoretical questions 
which may be considered here. For example, is 
it right to ask God to change some person’s point 
of view? Is it just to ask God to give an unasked- 
for and perhaps an unwanted blessing to someone 
else? What evidence do we have that intercessory 
prayer is effective? Other questions might be 
listed, enough to disturb our faith in prayer, un- 
til an emergency arises—then almost inevitably 











Additional Resources* 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.95. 

The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Wil- 
liams; Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.95. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











we quit questioning and start praying. Prayer is 
one of the natural methods of response of man. 

How is it that prayer changes things? For one 
thing, prayer opens doors to God, especially if 
prayer is sincere and if the person praying is con- 
cerned to do what he can. When we pray for 
others, we share God’s concern and add to it. 
God can do more when we pray than when we do 
not pray. 

Our prayers make a spiritual impact upon 
others. Ultimately the universe is spiritual; mat- 
ter is an expression of spirit. Is this hard to be- 
lieve? It was hard to believe that the quiet room 
was filled with sounds before the radio; it was 
hard to believe that the same room was full of 
pictures before TV; it was hard to believe the 
tiny atom represented such power before the 
atomic bomb was exploded; it is hard to believe 
that the universe is spiritual unless we ourselves 
are spiritual. It is our privilege, through prayer, 
to express and direct spiritual energy in behalf 
of some person or cause. 

Finally, prayer transforms us as we pray, if 
we pray in sincerity and in faith. We cannot pray 
earnestly for enemies without coming to love 
them. We cannot pray earnestly for a cause with- 
out beginning to work for it and sacrifice in behalf 
of it. We cannot pray earnestly for wisdom without 
beginning to study. We cannot pray earnestly 
for mankind without becoming more sensitive to 
the needs of men. We cannot pray earnestly for 
peace without becoming more peaceful and with- 
out believing more and more in peace. 

There is an autosuggestive element in prayer, 
but there is even more a spirit that makes for 
transformation. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is intercessory prayer? What difference, 
if any, does it make to God? To the person being 
prayed for? 

2. Does intercessory prayer mean more when 
the person knows he is being prayed for? 
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3. In what way is intercessory prayer a viola- 
tion of personal privacy? In what way not? 

4. Who are some people for whom we should 
pray? some causes for which we should pray? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize this lesson on intercessory prayer. 
Abraham prayed for the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Emphasize again the noble and gener- 
ous spirit of Abraham. Call attention to the fact 
that God would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah 
for ten righteous people, or with ten righteous 
people. Ask the question: How large is the saving 
remnant in our community? 

Next Sunday is Memorial Sunday. The lesson 
is on “A Man of Peace in a World of Strife.” 
Peace comes to those who strive for peace and 
sacrifice for peace. We need to believe in peace, 
to pray for peace, and to work for peace. 


rm——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


This lesson lends itself to a symposium. Select 
three persons who will prepare to make a brief 
speech upon an assigned topic. After this they may 
discuss the topics together. Have members of 
the group ask questions of these three persons 
who have spoken, clarifying their views, and then 
have the leader direct the entire group in a dis- 
cussion of the questions raised. 

Assign each person in the symposium a topic. 
Ask them to speak three to five minutes and be 
prepared to comment on the speeches made by 
the other persons in the symposium. 

This lesson relates to intercessory prayer. It 
raises the question of intercession for the wicked, 
for our enemies, for forces which we disdain. The 
leader may introduce this lesson by raising the 
question, Why should we pray for others in an 
evil world? Ask the leader to read some of the 
scriptural background that sets forth the biblical 
exposition of the lesson and then to give a brief 
interpretation that sets up the questions for the 
class. 

Ask one of the three persons in the symposium 
to discuss the question, Why should we pray for 
the wicked, for our enemies, for those who seek 
to hurt us? 

Ask the second person in the symposium to 
speak on the question, What does intercessory 
prayer do for others? What does it do for us? 

Ask the third person to discuss the question, 
Does God need our prayer for others? 
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After the persons on the symposium have given 
their talks, encourage members of the group to ask 
questions of them and the members of the sym- 
posium to ask questions of one another, thus clari- 
fying the various points of view. 

The leader should now contrast the point of 
view displayed in this lesson with the Christian 
view in which Christ gives himself in suffering 
to help redeem the wicked. Contrast this view of 
the mercy of God with the view held in this chap- 
ter. Ask the whole group to discuss the question, 
What are the limits of God’s mercy? 

This lesson may be concluded with a worship 
experience in which you respond to the love and 
mercy of God, or it may be concluded with an 
evangelistic appeal in which members of the group 
are asked to visit persons to invite them into 
the group. This is what the love and mercy of 
God directs us to do today as the instruments of 
his redemptive acts. 


e——FK'rom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ It is almost absurdly easy to endorse pious sen- 
timents about prayer in some ancient den of in- 
iquity. Quite different problems are involved 
when one converses with God about moral issues 
of one’s own day. Difficulty sometimes seems to 
increase in direct proportion to proximity. 

Here’s a source of vivid illustrations—and an 
opportunity for a test: 

Go to the nearest general newsstand, look 
through a few of the more lurid magazines and 
select one describing some modern Sodom. Ana- 
lyze text and pictures, noting the fashion in which 
evil is deliberately commercialized. 

Encourage class members to discuss problems 
and possibilities of prayer in connection with: (a) 
the case history of sin for sale; (b) existence, in or 
near your community, of the newsstand which 
sells magazines loaded with filth and vice. 


’& Men who are equally sincere and God-fearing 
may differ widely in their views about prayer in 
times of special evil. Abraham was fervent in beg- 
ging God for mercy; Jeremiah interpreted God as 
forbidding him to pray for the disobedient of Is- 
rael. See Jeremiah 7: 16-20; 11:14. Complex social 
situations do not permit easy, glib conclusions as 
to what God expects his prophets to say and do. 


’ Recent months have seen something of a re- 
vival of a device once quite popular among church 
folk—the carefully planned “prayer chain.” Dur- 
ing evangelistic services at Lake Junaluska, North 
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Carolina, Methodist leaders arranged for continu- 
ous around-the-clock prayer vigils. Every hour of 
each day during the campaign one or more per- 
sons was pledged to be at prayer in the chapel of 
the summer assembly ground. 

In our chaotic and disturbed world, is such a 
prayer chain certain to influence God’s dealings 
with men? Is it a semitheatrical device that dis- 
torts the true meaning of prayer? Or is it some- 
thing between the two extremes? 


& Abraham was right in his fear that divine wrath 
poured out upon wicked cities might lead to death 
of the innocent along with the guilty. That is the 
case in every great social disaster, whether from 
natural causes or man-made destruction. 

December 16, 1811, saw the worst earthquake in 
the history of the United States. Centering around 
New Madrid, Missouri, shocks were felt over an 
area of more than 300,000 square miles. Reelfoot 
Lake, in Tennessee, was formed overnight—eight- 
een miles of fault from the quake. The course of 
the Mississippi River was changed over distances 
of hundreds of miles. Several hundred settlers 
perished as houses crumbled, boats capsized, and 
forests were literally shaken out of the ground. 

More than one fervent pioneer preacher blamed 
the disaster on God’s wrath. It was his punish- 
ment, they said, for the sins of gamblers on river 
boats that plied the Mississippi. But at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, an adolescent boy shook his head in 
bewilderment. His mother, crushed by a falling 
tree, was a symbol of saintliness. She seldom spent 
less than an hour a day reading her Bible and reg- 
ularly led family prayers. 


* Canadian patriots have recently formed a band 
that they call “The Prayer Underground.” Names 
of avowed Communists are furnished by the 
police; each member of the Prayer Underground 
takes as many names as he wishes. Then he prays 
daily, by name, for the Communists on his list. 

This technique is a clear example of a program 
aimed at “storming the gates of heaven” in the 
name of a political philosophy. What may be said 
for and against such a practice? 





The Department of the Christian Family 


The Department of the Christian Family 
of the Board of Education (Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee) provides many helps for 
the observance of National Family Week, 
for the study of the unit, “Families Face 
Changes” (page 32), and for the use of par- 
ents as they face family problems and needs. 

A new series, “Togetherness in Family 
Living,” is described on page 17 of the cur- 
rent Adult Student. 

Another series (eight leaflets), on “Family 
Fun,” is available at 15 cents per kit. 
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By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the May 19 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


The Scripture begins at the point where three 
men, apparently ordinary travelers but in reality 
divine visitants, headed toward Sodom to observe 
and report back to God concerning the reputed 
wickedness both of that city and of Gomorrah. 

Archaeologists are keenly interested in locating 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is now the judgment of 
skilled investigators that these two cities, along 
with Admah, Zeboiim and Zoar, were located in 
the Valley of Siddim (Genesis 14:3) at the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea. This valley is so desig- 
nated on Plate X, opposite page 63 of Wright and 
Filson’s The Westminster Historical Atlas to the. 
Bible (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1956). 
The authors maintain that this valley was located 
“in all probability in what is now the base of the 
sea, just below ‘the Tongue’ ” which protrudes like 
a cape from the eastern shore of the Sea directly 
opposite Mosada on the west coast. Today this 
region is the shallowest part of the sea. It was. 
shallower still in Roman times, as then one could 
cross to the western shore from “the Tongue.” 
Still visible along the southern shore are sub- 
merged forests. 

Measuring from five miles south of Mosada, 
in a region shaped somewhat like a pear, with the 
larger end to the north, the cities all being on 
the eastern side, are first Gomorrah, then Sodom, 
then Zoar, with the Valley of Siddim (Genesis 
14:3) between Gomorrah and Sodom. 

As with the Great Salt Lake in Utah, there is 
no outlet to the Dead Sea. These geographers 
affirm that about 2000 B.c. or shortly after (in the 
time of Abraham) a great catastrophe occurred, 
presumably an earthquake, after which “the Val- 
ley of Siddim was filled with water, the extent of 
which had been increasing ever since.” In the Old 
Testament period the Dead Sea was designated 
“Salt Sea” or “Sea of Arabah.” 

The second reference, Genesis 19:29, comes 
from the Priestly Code and gives in summary 
manner the Lord’s answer to Abraham’s prayer of 
intercession (Genesis 18: 23-32) , his rescue of Lot, 
and Lot’s escape with his two daughters to Zoar 
(which means “little”), and the utter destruction 
of the cities of the plain. 

The conception of God in this entire narrative 
has not yet reached the high level revealed in 
the New Testament. But before that Being who 
filled men with terror stands Abraham, bravely 
arguing, persistently interceding, appealing to. 
God’s reason and his moral character. Later think- 
ers characterized him as God’s “friend.” (Isaiah. 
41:8; 2 Chronicles 20:7). 
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May 26: A Man of Peace in a World 






of Strife (World Service Sunday) 


qa=—-The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 26:1-5, 12-33. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in the unit. In Adult 
Student Slutz gives a summary of the unit in his 
introductory statement. Relate the lesson to World 
Service Sunday and also to Memorial Sunday. 
‘This is being written at a time when there is real 
danger of a third world war. All the more need for 
lessons like this one based on Isaac. Study of this 
lesson has given me a new appreciation of Isaac. 

Resources are numerous. In addition to the 
usual ones—Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, the 
daily Bible readings, Daily Bible Lessons, and 
The International Lesson Annual—stories of trou- 
ble and strife abound in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Meditate on the question of how religion helps 
to make for peace in your own life, in your own 
family, in your own community. Prepare diligent- 
ly, pray earnestly, teach enthusiastically, as a 
peacemaking son of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Was Isaac cowardly or courageous? 
III. “If you can’t beat ’em, join ’em” 
IV. Isaac’s situation and ours 
V. The way of the sword 
VI. The way to peace 
VII. Be a peacemaker 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the unit, as suggested above 
in “Preparing to Teach.” Relate it to World Serv- 
ice Sunday and to the news of the day. 

The lesson is based on Isaac as a peaceful man 
in the midst of strife. The purpose of the lesson 
is to challenge the class to become lovers of peace 
and makers of peace. (There comes to mind the 
haunting fear: What if, when this lesson is taught, 
the world is involved in war? All the more need 
to think on peace and to plan for peace. We never 
stop planning for war, nor paying for war. Peace 
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will not come unless and until we are as eager for 
it as we are willing for war.) All Christians have 
a responsibility in the name of Christ to be peace- 
loving and to strive to keep peace among men. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two parts of the lesson Scripture. The 
first tells how Isaac was guided and blessed of the 
Lord. The second relates Isaac’s struggle to avoid 
strife. The memory selection is the Beatitude re- 
garding the peacemakers. The daily Bible readings 
for Friday and Saturday and Sunday suggest God 
as the source of peace, the assurance of God 
against evildoers, and an invitation to seek the 
Lord in confidence and peace. 


II. Was Isaac cowardly or courageous? 


Ponder this question with the class. Because he 
is a hero in the Bible, and because things turned 
out well, we are inclined to say he was courageous. 
But was he? What about giving up without strife 
the wells which he had dug again? Patience is 
hard, but you might emphasize that meekness is 
not weakness. Note Stevenson’s discussion of non- 
violence. 


III. “If you can’t beat ’em, join ’em” 


Have you ever heard this slogan? It is some- 
times followed in the business world. Stevenson 
points out that both Abraham and Isaac had diffi- 
culty with Abimelech, the troublemaker. Their 
experiences are reported in Genesis 21 and 26. 

Abraham and Isaac saved their energies from 
the waste of fighting, and they were prosperous. 

What improvements in our nation and around 
the world could be made with the money spent 
for wars, past and present? What might other 
nations have done with money and life spent in 
wear? Europe has been bled almost to death; the 
center of the world stage has moved elsewhere. 
No nation can win at war; it behooves all na- 
tions to join the parade of peace. “Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” 


IV. Isaac’s situation and ours 


Relate this to the question asked above, Was 
Isaac cowardly or courageous? Some might have 
said that he was cowardly; others might have 
thought him courageous. But what attitude do we 
take in a situation such as Isaac faced? How is our 
situation similar to his, and how different? We 
are often confronted by selfish and greedy ene- 
mies. Yet we, unlike Isaac, are unable to move 
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on to other space. However, we have laws and 
a world organization and world opinion. 

You may wish to call attention to the fact that 
Gandhi achieved freedom for the largest number 
of people ever set free at any one time. This 
was done without revolution and war. Many parts 
of the world are watching the Gandhi-like at- 
tempts, in behalf of full-fledged citizenship, on 
the part of the Negroes in Alabama. 


V. The way of the sword 


The mention of this phrase brings to mind the 
admonition of Jesus that those who take the 
sword will perish by the sword. As one considers 
recent history, it’s possible to make a case for 
pacifism. There is an oft-quoted statement from 
Sherman to the effect that “War is hell.” War 
gets worse all the time. The first casualty in war 
is truth. No nation can win in a war. 

Consider briefly the wars our nation has fought. 
How long did it take the enemy in one war to 
become an ally in another war? or vice versa? 
How many times has England been our enemy? 
our ally? What of our relations with France? with 
Japan? with Russia? 

What would have happened if Isaac had fol- 
lowed the way of the sword? There would have 
been strife and bloodshed. What if Gandhi had 
followed the way of the sword? Multiplied thou- 
sands of lives would have been lost. India might 
still be a colony of Britain. There would be less 
good will in the world. One of the biggest prob- 
lems in the United States now concerns the rela- 
tions between races. If we resort to passion and 
violence and the sword, there will be civil war, 
and civilization will be turned backward. 


® 


VI. The way to peace 


What is peace? It is more than the absence of 
hostilities. It is a state of friendliness and mutual- 
ity between peoples and nations. I could not 
accept the phrase, “peace at any price.” This 
phrase may be a part of expediency, and the 
price may be continued rivalries until there is 
greater bloodshed. The way to peace is through 
order and through co-operative respect for rea- 
son. 

Here are seme things necessary if we are to 
have peace: First, there must be a will to peace. 
In the second place, we must believe in peace as 
possible. In the third place, we must be willing 
to make sacrifices in order to have peace. In the 
fourth place we should co-operate with any and 
all efforts made for peace. This involves the re- 
sponsibility to study and find out what efforts are 
being made for peace. 

How long have the nations actually been 
co-operating in trying to avoid war and to main- 
tain peace? Such efforts were begun about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Great progress has 
been made; but we still have a long, long way 
to go. Why did the League of Nations fail? What 


chance does the United Nations have of succeed- 
ing? 


VII. Be a peacemaker 


To be a peacemaker is also to be a pace-maker, 
a pace-maker toward stabilizing civilization. Jesus 
had high commendation for the peacemakers. He 
said, “They shall be called sons of God.” The call 
is to each member of the class to be a peace- 
maker. 

Eternal vigilance is said to be the price of 
liberty. In like measure, eternal vigilance is the 
price of peace. We never stop in our diligence 
for war, nor in paying for war. If we are to have 
peace, we must never stop in planning for peace 
and sacrificing for peace. 

Before we can accept the call to be a peace- 
maker, we must believe in the possibility of 
peace. We need to study history and to develop 
a perspective in terms of peace. And we should 
dare in every case to say a good word for peace. 

On Memorial Day, we commemorate those who 
died in behalf of our country. They died in order 
that we might live in freedom; we ought so to 
live that they will not have died in vain. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 
1. What is our (my) responsibility for peace? 
2. What can we as individuals do for peace? 
3. Why did Jesus call peacemakers “sons of 
God”? 
4, How can, or how do, Christians in the local 
community help to maintain peace and harmony? 


Isaac and Rebekah 


Artist: Horace Vernet 








5. If those who died in past wars were to come 
back to earth, how would they feel about our 
efforts to maintain peace? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize this final lesson in the unit. Remind 
the class that, although Isaac had many provoca- 
tions to strife, through prayer, patience, and faith, 
he remained a man of peace. Challenge the stu- 
dents to follow Isaac’s example. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit, “Severing 
and Restoring Human Relations.” We will be 
concerned with problems close to the lives of all 
of us. The lessons merit careful study of the ma- 
terial in the students’ periodicals. 


p—_ The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


This lesson lends itself to a panel discussion. 
The panel would consist of three or four persons 
who will converse about the issues in the lesson. 
They will meet in advance and phrase questions 
on the lesson so that each person on the panel 
may have an opinion about each of them. Elimi- 
nate questions of fact. Eliminate questions that are 
slanted or loaded if you want to have three or 
more points of view expressed about each of the 
issues. 

The chairman of the panel will introduce the 
study by giving a background on Isaac and his 
philosophy of peace. He should show how it was 
rooted in his covenant with God, how he chose 
to move and dig new wells rather than become a 
man of strife, and how his enemies in the end 
sought him out and made a covenant of peace 
with him so that they could dwell together in 
unity in the land. 

The members of the panel should formulate 
their opinions about such important questions as 
these: 

1. What were the causes of strife in the time of 
Isaac and Abimelech? Do they have present-day 
parallels? What are the main causes of strife in 
our world? 

2. How can we cope with these forces when 
they play upon us? How did Isaac’s relation to 
God help him maintain peace? Does it take greater 
courage to keep silent and go about one’s work 
when one is attacked? 

3. How should Christians go about reconciling 
tensions in their own communities and in our 
world? 





1 Obtain leaflet No. 4215-B, Ways to Discuss, from Service De- 
partment, Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Men of different epochs strive over different 
things, but conflict appears to be a basic condition 
of life. 

Modern Saudi Arabia still includes many bands 
of desert nomads. Their life is in many respects 
very much like that of Isaac and his company. 
Water is still a bone of contention in the dry, 
parched land. Under natural conditions, there are 
many sections where surface water vanishes in 
April, is not seen again until October. 

Western technology has solved the water prob- 
lem for many Arabs. Deep wells manned by mod- 
ern pumps bring up the precious fluid twenty- 
four hours a day. Thousands of camels, each 
capable of quickly gulping down thirty gallons, 
can’t keep up with the stream of water that pours 
into long steel tanks. 

But the dusty land is the site of new struggles. 
Curving and twisting 1,100 miles from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean, big black pipelines are 
symbols of empire and of destiny. Through them 
flows the liquid gold of an industrial civilization: 
oil. Men who cease to quarrel over water with 
which to rear cattle and goats, camels and fat- 
tailed sheep, may shed blood over the fluid es- 
sential for operation of two-tone sport convert- 
ibles. 


’ Contrary to some popular interpretations, 
peaceful attitudes do not necessarily bring ease 
and lack of tension. On the contrary, it may re- 
quire more effort to maintain peace than to take 
the offensive against an opponent. 

Isaac’s submissive attitude on the water ques- 
tion was not typical of ancient herdsmen. His 
point of view stemmed from a special set of values. 
Those values were the fruit of long, hard strug- 
gle. In order to preserve them, he was forced 
to keep constant check upon his own wants and 
attitudes. 


’& On the night that Pearl Harbor was bombed 
by the Japanese, Thomas H. Kepler and a group 
of friends had planned to attend a performance 
of Handel’s Messiah. Early news of the disaster 
made them reluctant to leave their radios. So the 
group decided to listen to the concert at home 
rather than at the auditorium. 

Few musical compositions excel The Messiah 
as a symbol of the strange peace that is Chris- 
tianity; few occasions in modern times even ap- 
proach Pearl Harbor as a symbol of strife. Hover- 
ing near the radio that fateful evening, American 
music lovers were torn between desire to hear 
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Handel’s majestic composition and desire to hear 
news flashes. So they frequently turned from the 
music to another station in order to get the latest 
word on the bombing. 

“That December 7th,” says the noted Methodist 
teacher and author, “helped point up for me the 
terrible intensity of tension between peace and 
strife.” 


& Speaking before twenty-five hundred Method- 
ists last August, Frank Laubach voiced great con- 
cern over international jealousies. Though the 
Suez crisis was still in the future, the missionary- 
linguist predicted increased activity in jostling 
for power. , 

“If there should be another war,” he said 
solemnly, “I hope I'll be killed the first day. I 
wouldn’t want to survive in the mess that will 
be left.” 


* Strife and tension are not wholly bad, say many 
specialists in study of living forms. Lacking the 
stimulus that comes from change in conditions of 
existence, there is doubt that present types of 
plants and animals would have developed. In his 
noted study of Animal Ecology (McGraw-Hill, 
1939) zoologist A. S. Pearse lists “striking envi- 
ronmental changes” as essential factors in develop- 
ment of the higher forms of life. God wove strug- 
gle into the fabric of the organic universe; men 
could neither become fully human nor remain 
so without responding to problems and difficul- 
ties. 


p——For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the May 26 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


This chapter gives us the only narrative in 
which the character of Isaac, son of Abraham 
and Sarah, the second of the patriarchs, holds the 
center of the stage. In it the J document and the 
E document are intermingled, except that in verse 
5 there is an insertion by the hand of a later 
editor under the profound influence of Deuter- 
onomy. 

Just as a famine had sent Abraham to Egypt, 
so another sent Isaac to Gerar, a city south of 
Gaza and identified with Tell ej-Jemmeh, mean- 
ing “dry” or “parched.” Gerar lies at the extreme 
northwestern edge of the Negeb (south), the 
center of which is the area between Beer-sheba, 
southernmost city in Palestine, and Kadesh- 
barnea, where the Israelites camped under Moses 
(Numbers 32:8; Joshua 14:7). 

To the north lay the Shephelah or Lowlands, 
“formed by the broken foothills of the Judean 
plateau but partially severed from it by longi- 





A New Unit 


“Severing and Restoring Human Relations” 
is the five-session unit for the month of June 
in the International Lesson Series. The sto- 
ries of Jacob and Esau and of Joseph and his 
brothers will be used in this study. 

The lesson topics are: 


June 2: The Roots of Hatred 

June 9: Reconciled to God and Man 
June 16: Facing Family Tensions 

June 23: Recognizing God’s Providence 
June 30: What Makes a Man Great? 











tudinal valleys.” 1 Because of its grain, vineyards, 
and olive groves this region was important to 
Judah. But also such fortified cities as Lachish, 
Debir, Libnah, Azekah, and Bethshemesh, which 
played important roles in Judah’s national history, 
were located in it. 

The southern hills descend gradually to the 
Negeb, which was a semiarid area where the 
conservation of water supply was strategic. We 
learn of it first during the journeyings of Abra- 
ham and Isaac (Genesis 13:1; 26: 2-5). 

Gerar was a Philistine city, the seat of rule of 
king Abimelech. Encouraged by a vision of the 
Lord (Genesis 26: 2-5), Isaac dug anew the wells 
which the Hebrews had dug in Abraham’s day, 
but which the Philistines had stopped up (Genesis 
26:15), and renamed them with the names Abra- 
ham had given. He also dug new wells in south- 
west Palestine and named them Esek (conten- 
tion) and Rehoboth (room). This latter site was 
identified by Palmer with er-Ruhaibeh in Wadi 
Ruhaibeh, 45 miles southwest of Hebron. 

Isaac then went to Beer-sheba, modern Bir-es 
Seba (well of oath), a twelve hours’ journey 
south of Hebron, the southernmost point in Israel 
(Judges 20:1), where he had a vision of the 
Lord. Having set up an altar there, he prayed 
to the Lord, then pitched his tent and dug a 
well. At the initiative of Abimelech, king of 
Gerar (Tell ej-Jemmeh) at the southernmost 
edge of the Philistine plain, an oath was affirmed 
between Abimelech and Isaac, celebrated by a 
feast. (Genesis 26:30.) 

In this single chapter, one after another of the 
characteristic features of Palestine—concepts, 
customs, life—are flashed before us: famine, di- 
vine fulfillment of oath, rich harvests bringing 
economic status, the responsibility to preserve in- 
tact the achievements of the past, persistent need 
for room—keenly felt in contemporary Palestine, 
the continuity between generations, the oath of 
mutual peace, and the unique blessing of water 
in a thirsty land. 


1From The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, edited by 
Wright and Filson; The Westminster Press. 
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UNIT VII: FAMILIES FACE CHANGES 
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eo—~-The Leader 








By LELIA MASSEY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a series of four lessons on 
changes families are facing and how we can build 
family strengths in the midst of change. The sub- 
ject will find a ready audience, and its presenta- 
tion should give increased faith in the importance 
of the family in present-day society. It would be 
helpful to read all four sessions in Adult Student 
to get a picture of how the topic will be developed. 
As you read, consider: What are the changes 
affecting family living today? How can we build 
for family solidarity? What part can the church 
play? 

In preparing for the lesson it would be well to 
read and think about change in the following 
areas—population, agriculture, industry, educa- 
tion, family life, family income, houses, food, cloth- 
ing, transportation, communications, communities, 
and research. Suggestions for reading resources 
are given on pages 27 and 34. 

The Big Change, by Frederick Lewis Allen, will 
bring forcibly to your attention the great change 
in our way of life in the past fifty years. The 
newspapers and weekly magazines also call at- 
tention to the daily rapid rate of change. Local 
and school libraries can supply you with mean- 
ingful data on the changing social and economic 
picture, so also can your county home economics 
agent in the Agricultural Extension office. 

This lesson includes more material than you 
will probably use in one class period. It is pro- 
vided as resource material. Select from it the ma- 
terial most pertinent for your group. 





Miss Massey is chairman of the department of home 
economics, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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May 5: New Horizons 
for the Family 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Technological age 
II. Increased leisure time 
III. Human-relations emphasis 
IV. Aging population 
V. Increased fear of the future 
VI. Changing patterns of social organization 
VII. America on the move 


To BrcIn 


Begin the lesson by pointing out that we are 
living in an era characterized by a fast rate of 
change and that the family, as a basic institution, 
cannot remain unaffected. Bring out that, as other 
basic social structures change, the family must 
adapt to meet these changes. Indicate that out of 
the maze of changes affecting the family a few 
have been selected for study. 

Today’s discussion will center on external fac- 
tors that affect the family, and the second lesson 
centers chiefly on internal, within the family. Lead 
the class to see that the lessons offer an oppor- 
tunity to gain a new perspective on the family. 
Before you proceed, you might point out that 
when we look at our technological age we see 
such things as invention, mass production, scien- 
tific discoveries of health facts, and atomic energy. 
When we look at the effects on the family we see 
shifting from rural to urban living, frequent mov- 
ing, decreasing hours of work, and a higher stand- 
ard of living. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Technological age 


Remind the class that in our time research and 
scientific achievement are getting greater support 
and backing than ever before. As a result, we 
have made tremendous strides in improved re- 
search and new technology and, thereby, in im- 
proved living conditions. 

Class members may be interested in listing fac- 
tors influencing the growth of industry in their 
community or state, such as improved highways, 
available labor pool, supply of natural resources. 
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Bring out the fact that the rapid growth of in- 
dustry in any section brings opportunities as well 
as problems to families. 

Some opportunities to call to the group’s atten- 
tion are more employment, more goods and serv- 
ices, higher standard of living. On the other hand, 
stresses and strains may be placed on schools and 
churches, and on facilities for transportation, 
housing, recreation, and health. With industrial 
growth we have shifted from rural to urban liv- 
ing. This means that more members of the family 
may become workers outside the home and pro- 
vide higher income than we have envisioned. 

One of my strongest memories is of my grand- 
father’s concern, not for the immediate, but for 
later generations. As the lesson progresses, chal- 
lenge the group to consider if they, as a local 
community, in the interest of future families are 
identifying and occupying themselves with real 
and permanent problems of human relations and 
religion in this materialistic age. 


II. Increased leisure time 


To stimulate thinking on this subject, you might 
raise the question, What do we mean by leisure 
time? Also, what are specific values of leisure- 
time activities? Recall the decreasing work week 
in recent years and point out the trend toward a 
thirty-five-hour work week—seven hours a day, 
leaving seventeen hours a day to use in other 
ways. It has been predicted that by 1975 we will 
have a twenty-eight-hour work week. This means 
work five and one-half hours a day with eighteen 
and one-half hours free. 

Bring out that leisure, like money, can be 
squandered with little results to show. Leisure 
activities are increasingly centered away from the 
home. Indicate that visiting friends, taking auto 
rides, attending movies, fishing, swimming, pic- 
nicking, cooking are the most frequent types of 
family recreation. 

The value of shared recreational activities has 
been expressed in the papers of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, “Recreational activities 
of the family together in the home or away from 
home give added content to family life. Home 
becomes something more than that necessary for 
biological survival. Just as happy experiences 
shared tie friends together, so they tie members 
of the family closer together with common inter- 
est, memories, and hopes.” Call to the class’s at- 
tention that work and play are not so “walled off” 
as formerly. 


III. Human-relations emphasis 


Recall the tremendous strides that have been 
made in technology and consider the progress we 
are making, and need to make, in human relations. 
The institutions in which people are involved, the 
school, the church, the home, have changed more 
slowly and represent what we refer to as a cul- 
tural lag. You may want to remind the group that 





the conservative nature of these institutions 
stabilizes society while change is taking place. 

Production, such as spinning and churning, has 
been removed from the home, and now takes place 
in the city. We find, however, that the production 
and preservation of personality—such as rearing 
children, husband-wife relations—and recreation, 
rather than work, hold the family together. This 
has put more of a load on the emotions and feel- 
ings of the family and calls for sympathy, under- 
standing, and loyal support. 

Raise the question as to why so many books 
have been sold in recent years with a mental- 
health and spiritual emphasis, such as Over- 
street’s The Mature Mind; Peale’s The Power of 
Positive Thinking; Lindbergh’s Gift From the 
Sea; Liebman’s Peace of Mind; Fosdick’s On Being 
a Real Person. What are people seeking in these 
books? What spiritual and human needs are not 
being met? How can a robust family life help 
meet these needs? What part can the church con- 
tribute? 

Refer to Ellzey’s “Man Discovers Man” in Adult 
Student and to his statement on the need for 
family-life education in the schools and churches. 
Parents formerly selected or approved mates, but 
young people today have more freedom of choice. 
Consider with the group how effectively their 
church is teaching and counseling young people 
in preparation for marriage and in marriage and 
family relationships. Write to the Department of 
the Christian Family (Box 871, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee) for further help in this area. 


The number of persons in our population who are over 
sixty-five is increasing every year. 









IV. Aging population 


Indicate that we are not only shifting our popu- 
lation from rural to urban living, but also we are 
living longer. The change in population in the 
last fifty years has been tremendous. 

In 1900 the population was slightly under 76 
million. Today we have over 166 million, and it 
is predicted that by 1975 the population will be 
220 million. Call attention to the fact that we are 
the fastest growing nation in the world. This 
could mean we are trending toward problems of 
congestion now known in Europe and Asia. This is 
brought about by the continuing increased birth 
rate that began in World War II, by reduction in 
infant mortality, by immigrant arrivals, and by 
increased life span. 

Ask the group to consider the men and women 
they know who are living beyond the late sixties. 
Indicate that public health, improved nutrition, 
new drugs, and better living conditions will no 
doubt result in further prolonged life. The trend 
is away from older people living with their grown 
children. Does this present a challenge for those 
parents to find new or postponed interests and 
successfully release their children to their own 
newly established families? 

Remind the group that a successful parent is 
one who successfully loses his children. The un- 
successful hold on. Does this challenge young 
adults to help their parents prepare for, and suc- 
ceed in, their new role? 


V. Increased fear of the future 


Refer here to Ellzey’s “The Growth of Militar- 
ism” (Adult Student) as to effects of war. On the 
positive side, lead the group to see the potentials 
for the use of atomic power and other scientific de- 
velopments for time saving and elimination of 
drudgery in the home. Some of these potentials are 
new equipment te make possible the preparation 
of meals in minutes, the washing of dishes in sec- 
onds, the conversion of solar energy to heat, auto- 
matic air conditioning, eye-saving lights, more 
comfortable houses that are easier to clean and 
maintain, improved diet as well as palatability, 
clothes that are easier to care for and more com- 
fortable in summer as well as winter. 

You might return to the point that business is 
good, that employment is up, and we have reached 
a new high in income for families. Bring out that 
while there can be no question that the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor has been decreased, 
there are still many families at the poverty level 
in this country and in the rest of the world. Chal- 
lenge the group to see that man can, through crea- 
tive powers, not only destroy but also can bring 
about a more abundant life. The moral and spirit- 
ual values are seen as necessary ingredients if 
man is to survive in our present world. In closing 
this section place special emphasis on a vital 
faith in God and refer to the following from 
Psalms 46:1-2: 
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Additional Resources* 


The Big Change, by Frederick Lewis Allen; 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. $3.00. 

Democracy in the Home, by Christine Beas- 
ley; Association Press, 1954. $3.50. 

When You Marry, by Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill; Association Press, 1953. $4.00. 

There’s No Place Like Home, by James Lee 
Ellenwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946, 
$3.00. 

Just and Durable Parents, by James L. Ellen- 
wood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $3.00. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 














God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore we will not fear though the earth 
should change, 
though the mountains shake in the heart of the 
sea. 


VI. Changing patterns of social organization 


In developing this topic you might wish to de- 
scribe the rapid increase of formal organizations 
and associations in American communities. Gor- 
don Blackwell says that in a community of ten 
thousand “a study will reveal that there are 
eighty-five to one hundred organized groups and 
formally established agencies operating in that 
community.” Call attention to the fact that new 
organizations arise daily, though we may think 
every special interest has been organized. 

In connection with this fact, point out that every 
organization that develops makes family life more 
complex by demanding time, effort, and leader- 
ship from family members. Organizations are re- 
lated increasingly to only one individual in a 
family, and families are likely to be split apart 
almost nightly so that various members may at- 
tend different meetings. 

Drive home the fact that each class member 
needs to examine thoughtfully the purposes and 
actions of each group with which he is affiliated. 
Lead him to consider inconsistencies in demands 
being made on him personally; these in turn cause 
conflicts of values to arise. Try to convey the need 
for some type of co-ordination and planning at 
the community level. 

Consider whether the church, in its organiza- 
tions, adds to the demands and conflicts of families, 
or whether it tries to bind them together. Is there 
a functioning “over-all planning” church group 
that is aware of harm that may come to the family 
by overorganization and poor co-ordination of 
church activities? 


VII. America on the move 
Lead the group to see the trend toward the 
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mobility of families by pointing out that approxi- 
mately 30 million families changed residences in 
five years during World War II. Indicate that the 
trend continues. Not only do families move from 
one section of the country to another but from 
house to house within a community. Increased 
transportation and communication facilities tend 
to neutralize some of the ill effects of uprooting 
families. 

Raise the question as to why there are increas- 
ing numbers of city families moving to suburban 
homes. Are they searching for something by the 
move? Or are they trying to escape from some- 
thing? What will be their part in the new com- 
munity? Will their way of family life be changed 
—for better, for worse? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can families develop skills of human 
relations that will enable them to live happily 
with their neighbors, even in close quarters, as 
our population increases? 

2. As families continue to move frequently, how 
can we help them accept responsibilities as church 
members? 

3. What does the church have to offer the aging 
population that will enable them to continue as 
creative, contributing members? 

4, What are the implications of mass production 
and the resulting shorter working week for 
achieving family satisfactions? 

5. How can interchange of thoughts or opinions 
be used to bring families closer together, as mem- 
bers of the same home, as members of the church? 

6. What obligation do we as church people have 
to explore ways of lifting the level of living for 
our low-income families? 

7. How can we as individuals help our families 
and ourselves live with the unpredictable that is 
present in our lives? 


In CLOSING 


As a summary of changes that families are fac- 
ing, it might be desirable to highlight the follow- 
ing: Science and the machine have led to an ac- 
celeration of social change unprecedented in hu- 
man history. We are changing from a rural to an 
urban population. Our population is also growing 
older. Older people tend not to live with their 
children. For the first time in history there are 
now more women than men. The increase in the 
birth rate that began in World War II continues. 
The mobility of Americans has become very strik- 
ing. The automobile has been suggested as a 
source of breaking the church-going habit for 
many families. Although TV, radio, and the 
printed page have shown us how other people 
live and have helped us feel a kinship to all man- 
kind, they have also given us much that is medio- 
cre. The gap between the rich and the poor has 
been reduced, but we still have too many families 
at the poverty level. There are now about 1.6 


billion people—approximately two thirds of the 
world’s population—who never get enough to eat. 

You might also challenge the group to seek to 
determine when change is good for the family. 

Remind the class that next week we will study 
“New Families for a New World.” The class might 
wish to read on the topics in the Teaching Out- 
line, or the topics might be assigned to specific 
class members for more detailed study. The local 
library or school or church library no doubt can 
provide some material. You might close with this 
prayer: 

“Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, give us 
serenity to accept what can not be changed, forti- 
tude to change what should be changed, and wis- 
dom to know the one from the other; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


fp—The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—In this study we try to understand 
changes that are taking place that affect family 
life and to discover what can be done to help 
families be better families. Today we take a look 
at many of the changes. 

Preparation.—You will need to read the entire 
unit. You will need, also, to review “The Group in 
Action” for the entire month. You may want to 
confer with persons in agencies that affect family 
life in your community. What are the conditions? 
What is being done to help? You will want to get 
a few books from your library. See pages 27 and 
34 for other resources. 

Copies of The Christian Home should also be 
available. This monthly periodical has invaluable 
help for parents. It can be ordered from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory ($2.00 per year). 

You will need to check your class membership. 
Who in the group can be most helpful in getting 
information, participating in a panel, leading dis- 
cussion groups? Who in the group has attended 
a significant family-life conference? 

For the first session mimeograph, or duplicate 
on your typewriter, the several changes Ellzey 
discusses. 

To begin.—Interpret the purpose of the unit. 
Indicate some resources in the community that 
offer help in this study. Acquaint the group with 
books or pamphlets on the subject. If feasible, 
mention some persons in the group who can share 





Miss DeENNISON is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Board of Education. 
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leadership during the unit. Distribute your mime- 
ographed lists. 

Procedure.—Either in the group as a whole, or 
in small groups, discuss the list. Ask each group 
to answer these questions: 

1. Do these current trends affect families in our 
group? 

2. Are there other changes that affect us? 

3. Which of these affect persons in our group 
most? 

An alternate plan, if you have a small group 
and cannot duplicate the lists, is to ask members 
of the group to identify the changes Ellzey dis- 
cusses and to write them on the blackboard. 
When the list is complete, you can proceed to 
deal with the three questions above, either in 
the group as a whole or in small groups. 

If the group divides into smaller groups, ask for 
reports. Guide the group to discuss their observa- 
tions. If the group does not divide, guide the 
members in a discussion of their observations. 
Help the group to select those changes, either 





‘listed by Ellzey, or submitted by them, that most 


affect them and families in their community. 

In closing.—Consider with the group the value 
of directing their thinking quite largely to the 
changes that seem most directly related to their 
families and their community. If the group decides 
on this procedure, it will be well to select a 
recorder. The recorder should keep the list of 
priorities and have it ready for the group when- 
ever they may wish to refer to it in succeeding 
sessions. 

Looking ahead.—Arrange for three, four, or five 
persons to bring in brief accounts of how families 
today have responded successfully to changes the 
group has selected as of great significance. These 
reports will indicate how families have changed 
as they were confronted with changes in society. 

These persons may select situations Ellzey sug- 
gests in the second session, such as mixed mar- 
riages, three-generation family living, effect of 
military service on family life, or others the group 
has recognized and listed in this first session. 


May 12: New Families for a New World 


es———“The Leader in Action 








By LELIA MASSEY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This second lesson in the unit “Families Face 
Changes” deals with changes that directly affect 
the family. Read the material in Adult Student 
and select the changes that present problems and 
also those changes that present opportunity for 
happier family life. Perhaps a written record of 
your findings wiil be a helpful technique in pre- 
paring the lesson. 

This lesson includes more material than you 
will probably use in one class period. It is pro- 
vided as resource material. Select the material 
most useful for your group. Additional help for 
teaching the lesson can be obtained from When 
You Marry, by Duvall and Hill, found in many 
public libraries. See also the list of resources on 
pages 27 and 34. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. New status for women 

II. More interfaith marriages 
III. Care and guidance of children 
IV. New emphasis in homemaking 
V. Changing family patterns 
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To BEGIN 


You might begin by calling attention to the long 
history of the family. Bring out that for genera- 
tions we have thought of the family as a fixed in- 
stitution. We have also regarded the family as 
more or less static. 

Actually there have been changes throughout 
the ages, but we have only recently talked about 
family dynamics and the family-life cycle. By this 
we mean the beginning of family life, the expand- 
ing family (as children come), and the contract- 
ing family (after the children leave home). 

Indicate that students of family life do not talk 
about the family. It is not the same for all men 
and women, or for different parts of our country, 
or for different social and economic levels. It also 
changes throughout the life of the individuals 
composing it. 

As a lead to the first topic, bring out that the 
family has survived by changing as it meets new 
demands and opportunities. Point out that many 
people refuse to recognize the need for changes 
and altered conditions. 


I. New status for women 


Recall the barrage of lectures, books, and maga- 
zine articles in the last ten years or more that put 
emphasis on “the modern woman’s dilemma.” 
They have indicated that woman’s purpose in 
life is not clearly defined. Furthermore, they say, 
she is being trained to compete with men in ca- 
reers, but she soon finds herself fenced in by 2 
play pen, with conflicting values about her role 
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aS a woman. Some writers blame society, some 
woman herself. One author wrote, “one might 
question whether women as human beings have 
conflicting values, or whether men have conflict- 
ing values about women.” 

Indicate that we are beginning to hear less about 
conflicting values in the lives of men and women 
over the woman’s role and more about what it 
means to be men and women in today’s world with 
its varied demands. Bring out that men’s tradi- 
tional role in the family is also changing and that 
attitudes and feelings of men and women about 
their changing roles are mixed. What are the 
solutions? 

M. Robert Gomberg, executive director, Jewish 
Family Service, says “equal” does not mean “the 
same.” In time he says it will be recognized as 
meaning “the right to develop your own unique 
personality.” Indicate that psychologists tell us 
men and women, as human beings, need the same 
things. Bring out their needs as self-respect, a feel- 
ing of personal worth, freedom to grow and de- 
velop as persons, and love and acceptance in the 
family and community. Show that the church 
does help meet these needs for many people. 

Call attention to the figures recently released 
by the U.S. Census Bureau predicting that, if 
women keep taking jobs at the rate they have been 
for the last five years, one-half the married women 
between the ages of thirty-five and sixty-four will 
be in the labor market by 1975. 

To get a better understanding of the effect of the 
wife working, bring out (1) that managing a home, 
children, and a job is not easy; (2) that a working 
wife and mother needs good health and a strong 
constitution; (3) that the family itself needs to 
plan together to reduce stress and strain. Em- 
phasize the need for sharing and joint planning of 
time and energy as well as use of additional money 
and community resources. 


II. More interfaith marriages 


Begin by pointing out that studies of happy and 
unhappy unions show that some of the factors 
making for failure in marriage are unwise mate 
selection and lack of preparation for marriage. 

Studies further indicate that adjustments in 
marriage are easier to make if the couple have 
similar cultural and social background, hold the 
same religious faith, and have the same degree of 
interest in religion or in a cause for which they 
have allegiance. Make clear that persons who 
enter interfaith marriages have to work harder at 
making their marriage a success than persons 
from the same faith. Divergent religions, if taken 
seriously, form a basis for conflict, especially after 
children arrive. Tension in many families con- 
tinues even after many years of marriage. 

Bring out that churchmen and family-life stu- 
dents have been concerned in recent years over 
unions between persons of different religious 
faiths. Pastors, in a recent study, revealed that the 





number of marriages between members of their 
churches and persons outside their churches has 
increased since World War II. They seem to agree 
that population makeup of the community, mobil- 
ity of families, and changed attitudes toward 
church and marriage are chiefly responsible. 
Army service around the world has also had its 
effect. 

Murray Leiffer, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
made a study a few years ago that showed the 
most common adjustment to religious intermar- 
riage to be for one or both of the partners to stop 
taking an interest in the church. Usually it is the 
husband who sacrifices his religion in a mixed 
marriage. Lead the group to see not only the fam- 
ily conflict that may arise, but also the loss to the 
church of the partners, one or both. Children 
born may be lost to the church if parents no longer 
stay by the church. 

Suggest, as a good approach to the problem, the 
extension of the educational and counseling serv- 
ices of the church. Young people need help in 
seeing the place of the church in successful home 
and family life. When I evaluate a family-life 
course each semester, students, especially men, 
indicate surprise at learning of the church’s in- 
fluential role in child rearing and family solidarity. 


III. Care and guidance of children 


Bring out that every child is unique, just as 
every family is unique, and that parents are in- 
creasingly aware of the need for family unity, not 
uniformity, in parent-child relationships. Pojnt 
out that youth is faced with complexities that did 
not exist a few years ago and that the job of grow- 
ing up in our present world is an immense one. 

Lead the group to see that it is the family that 
can offer what is essential to guard the developing 
personality of the child. Remind the group that the 
Bible teaches, in Proverbs 22:6: 


Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 


Indicate that for generations most parents be- 
lieved in making children obedient to parental 
authority. This point of view is giving way to a 
goal of helping children become socially, emotion- 
ally, intellectually, spiritually, and morally ma- 
ture. 

A. R. Mangus, of Ohio State University, points 
out: “For generations American parents have 
generally hoped for and expected their children to 
rise above them on the ladder of economic success. 
Now the time has come when parents must recog- 
nize their own personal and social inadequacies 
and expect their children to rise above them in 
achieving more mature ways of living. This means 
ways of living that avoid the neurotic patterns 
which so frequently devastate the lives of in- 
dividuals. It means ways of feeling, thinking, and 
doing that will eliminate wars and avoid destruc- 
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tive conflicts between parents and groups, large 
and small. It means ways of living that will make 
maximum contributions to the all-around health 
and happiness of individuals and families every- 
where.” 

Increasingly, in literature on rearing children, 
we see the call for mature parents whom children 
can use as models as they make the pattern for 
their own life. Refer here to Titus 2:2-8 for a 
quotation on older people being an example for 
younger ones. A group of teen-agers were asked 
what they wanted in parents. The response given 
by one might serve as a challenge in closing this 
section, “A living religion to see and discover for 
myself from parents who are living examples.” 
Another study shows children want parents “who 
will listen and try to understand what we are say- 
ing.” We must become the models we want our 
children to become. 


IV. New emphasis in homemaking 


In the past forty years we have devalued house- 
keeping and homemaking by placing emphasis on 
jobs outside the home and careers for women. We 
hear women answer almost apologetically, “I’m 
just a housewife,” when they are asked what they 
do. Point out that we are so familiar with home- 
making that we frequently fail to recognize the 
great significance of child rearing, homemaking, 
and housekeeping. We need to give increased dig- 
nity to the career of homemaking. 
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“Increasingly, in literature on rearing 
children, we see the call for mature 
parents whom children can use as 
models as they make the pattern for 
their own life.”’ 


It is interesting to observe the challenge of 
home management when students see it as a 
philosophy, as thinking toward achieving family 
goals rather than the traditional and mistaken idea 
of performance of work. With the increase in 
labor-saving devices women are finding released 
time for raising the level and enjoyment of child 
care and guidance, and, in fact, for raising the en- 
tire family standard of living. 

This does not mean to imply that homemaking 
is not still time-consuming and isolating and has 
exacting demands, especially where there are pre- 
school children. It does imply less drudgery and 
the need for more versatility in a wider range of 
activities. How to manage and balance these ac- 
tivities so that they provide mental and physical 
health and happiness for the family members can 
be a consuming and challenging career. 

Refer to the working mother and recognize the 
evening and week-end demands that will surely 
be made on her for housekeeping and homemak- 
ing, even with help from the family or from out- 
side. Many women, with high standards for their 
job as well as for being a good wife, mother, and 
homemaker, find themselves frustrated because 
of many demands and the feeling that they never 
quite measure up to their own or their families’ 
or employers’ expectations. We need a more sys- 
tematic program of education in home and family 
life, both in school and for adults, to help people 
find fulfillment and avoid so much frustration. 
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Men and women need help in understanding the 
function and social role of the family, ways to 
improve homemaking, more effective housekeep- 
ing methods, and better understanding of child 
care and guidance. At present we are still giving 
too much lip service in this area in our school and 
adult program. 

The trend is toward homemakers thinking of 
home management as a means to an end, deter- 
mining the quality of life their families will 
achieve. They need help in this area through edu- 
cation. Indicate that, with women working outside 
the home for pay or in community interest, there 
has come about a more democratic approach to 
housekeeping and homemaking by men and chil- 
dren within many families. Men and women are 
also increasingly building a companionship family. 
They pay more attention to giving and receiving 
affection in the family and to emotional needs of 
family members. No one person is boss. 


V. Changing family patterns 


Bring out that the historic family pattern is no 
longer suitable for the demands of modern living 
and that the family is under constant pressure to 
meet these demands. You might ask the class to 
recall the change in their family pattern from that 
of their grandparents. Each culture has its own 
pattern for fulfillment of hopes and desires and for 
carrying on the functions of marriage partners, 
parents, and other relatives. In many cultures it 
varies greatly from our own. In discussing this 
topic, point out that it is difficult to be objective 
about one’s own culture pattern. 

Lead the group to see that marriages are taking 
place at a younger age. The average age for first 
marriages of women is around twenty years. In- 
dicate that the period of childbearing is only about 
half as long as it was two generations ago. It ap- 
pears that women are having, on the average, 
about 3 children and having them within a six- 
year period. There appear to be fewer large fami- 
lies of six or more children but there are more 
with three and four children in the upper-eco- 
nomic-level and college families. 

Bring out that half of all the mothers are only 
thirty-two when their youngest child goes to 
school. Couples now have half as many years of 
married life with no children at home as they have 
with children in the home. Contrast this with 1890 
when the chances were 50-50 that one marriage 
partner would die at least two years before the 
youngest child was married. Today women live to 
an average age of seventy-two, higher than the 
average for men. 

You might refer here to the predicted census 
figures for women working outside the home in 
1975 given above. Do they have new meaning? 

Remind the group that one of the sources of 
family strength is the ability of the oncoming gen- 
eration to relate to the older generation. It is 
heartening to see young people today evaluating 


social and spiritual goals of their own family and 
deciding what strengths to transmit to the children 
and also attempting to express enduring values 
and aspirations for their new families. 

Lawrence K. Frank says, “. . . The family is the 
basic culture agent for transmitting our traditions, 
and inculcating children and youth with the ideas 
and beliefs, goals and purposes, which we cherish 
for continuing the endeavor to make our lives 
more meaningful and significant.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What contributions to home life can women 
make more easily than men? Why? What part can 
men play better than women, for example, in child 
rearing? 

2. Why do people find it difficult to make de- 
cisions in relation to change? Why are some peo- 
ple often unwilling to reconsider decisions when 
such action leads to improvement? 

3. How can men and women resolve conflicting 
values about women’s role as a necessary part of 
new foundations for marriage and family life? 

4. What is a constructive position for the Prot- 
estant church to take on interfaith marriages? 
Should a more positive position be taken than now 
exists? 

5. How can we, through the church, be of 
greater help to young people in setting their own 
standards and clarifying their own values of home 
and family life? 

6. Distinguish housekeeping from homemaking. 
How can we give more dignity to the career of 
homemaking? 

7. What are the implications for the church in 
the changing pattern of family life? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson by pointing out that the 
family will continue to be basic in our society just 
as it has been throughout the ages. Duvall and 
Hill, in When You Marry say, “The family of the 
future as we see it will be: 

“More democratic than patriarchal 

“More affectionate than economically produc- 
tive 

“More adaptable than rigidly loyal to family 
traditions and protocol 

“More versatile in the performance of family 
tasks 

“More concerned with homemaking than house- 
keeping 

“More person-centered than work-centered 

“The family of the future will be made by our 
generation. If we can recognize now that demo- 
cratic family living, and by that token democracy 
itself, depends upon how children are nurtured 
and socialized by the family, we can get some 
glimpse of the importance of our task.” ! 

Remind the class that next week we will study 


1From When You Marry, by Evelyn Mills Duvall and Reuben 
Hill; Association Press, 1953. 
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“Constants in the Midst of Change.” Ask the class, 
as they study Adult Student for the next lesson, 
to think back on the past two lessons and enumer- 
ate the changes that they see as potentials for a 
better family life and the values that are constant 
and enduring. 

Close with a prayer for the family as we seek 
ways to form happy families in a world of change 
and promise. 


me——The Group in Action 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose today is to show how 
families are changing. Ellzey indicates certain 
areas of tension affecting today’s family and points 
the way to a new kind of family life rooted in per- 
sonal relationships and spiritual qualities of living. 

Preparation.—You will need to reread the unit 
and the suggestions in “The Group in Action” for 
the remaining three sessions. You will be ahead 
if you confer with those who are reporting to dis- 
cover what concerns they have selected. 

Think through the kinds of relationships needed 
to confront these situations victoriously. 

To begin.—Remind the group that the reports 
are to show how families successfully met condi- 
tions created by changes in society. Ask the group 
to watch for the kind of relationship in the families 
described which enabled them to meet the situa- 
tion satisfactorily. 

Arrange for the several persons to report on the 
concerns they elected as seeming to have priority 
in the group. If the group is seated in a circle, the 
reporters may wish to give their statements from 
where they are seated. If the group is large and 
not seated in a circle, the reporters might be 
seated at a table before the group. 

Procedure.—When all the reports have been 
given, direct a discussion on the kinds of relation- 
ships essential in successfully meeting the changes 
inherent in each family situation described. 

If your group is responsive, they may all want 
to pitch in at once. You might select one of the 
two following procedures: 

A. On the blackboard list the family situations 
described. Use a key phrase, as “militarism,” 
“mixed marriage,” “trailer home.” Leave space 
under each one. Then, as the group discusses the 
situations and decides on the nature of the rela- 
tionships, write in the kind or quality of relation- 
ship displayed in successfully meeting the situa- 
tion. 

B. Divide into small discussion groups, one for 
each situation reported on. Ask each group to list 
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and discuss the kind and quality of relationship 
revealed in that particular family situation. 

Presumably you have been considering situa- 
tions pertinent to the families in your group or 
your community. No doubt, as they have faced 
these, they have thought of their own families 
and relationships. 

A question to put before the group might be: 
In our family, what better relationship should 
be developed to enable us to meet more effectively 
situations created by these changes in our society? 

Your group members, if well acquainted and at 
ease with one another, may carry on a fruitful 
discussion of this question. You may wish to con- 
duct a period of silent meditation on this ques- 
tion. Possibly the members will respond more 
freely if they are in small discussion groups. You 
may suggest that they divide into such groups for 
a period of conversation. 

In closing.—Suggest that each family repre- 
sented carry this question into the family con- 
versation during the week, into the family devo- 
tions, and into the family council if there is one. 

Looking ahead.—Select at least two situations in 
family living that were created by changes in so- 
ciety. Arrange to have members act out the situa- 
tion, role play the problem, both as a successful 
experience, and as an unsatisfactory episode. 

Point out that for the next session Ellzey lists 
many negative and positive qualities, or, as he 
describes them, “constants—good and bad.” Indi- 
cate that it will be helpful to show through role 
playing how persons can approach the same situa- 
tion negatively or positively, depending in large 
measure upon the maturity of the individuals. 





A Family Prayer 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Lord, behold our family here assembled. 
We thank Thee for this place in which we 
dwell; for the love that unites us; for the 
peace accorded this day; for the hope with 
which we expect the morrow; for the health, 
the work, the food, and the bright skies that 
make our lives delightful; for our friends in 
all parts of the earth, and our friendly help- 
ers on this foreign isle... 

Give us grace and strength to forbear and 
to persevere... 

Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet 
mind. Spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all our 
innocent endeavors. If it may not, give us 
strength to encounter that which is to come, 
that we be brave in peril, constant in tribula- 
tion, temperate in wrath, and in all changes 
of fortune, and down to the gates of death, 
loyal and loving to one another. 
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May 19: Constants in the Midst of 


Change 





f——The Leader in Action 


By LELIA MASSEY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The third of our series of lessons on “Families 
Face Changes” deals with constants in the midst of 
change. Refer to Ellzey’s definition of “Constant” 
(Adult Student). Be sure to read his entire lesson. 
Suggestions for additional resource material are 
given on pages 27 and 34. 

Read also the article “In the Carpenter’s Home” 
on page 1. 

The purpose of this lesson is to challenge the 
group to a rededication to family living. As you 
read and prepare for teaching, identify the con- 
stants that you believe should have special em- 
phasis if the family is to continue to maintain its 
important role in society. | 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Constants may help or hinder 
II. Constants leave their mark 
III. Man seeks to help himself 
IV. “Seek and ye shall find” 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by referring to Ellzey’s intro- 
duction in Adult Student. To lead the group to 
think of constants, he refers to birth and death, 
drought and rain, growth and decay. Show that 
this was recognized in the Old Testament in 
Genesis 8:22: “While the earth remains, seedtime 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
day and night, shall not cease.” 

You might ask if anyone in the class looked up 
“constant” in the dictionary. Do they see basic 
family values as “continually recurring; persist- 
ent”? Suggest that, as the lesson progresses, the 
class try to identify some family constants im- 
portant to them. Indicate that when we think of 
the family in relation to constants, we recognize 
that the family not only claims to be the first so- 
cial institution but also the most fundamental. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Constants may help or hinder 


Begin by calling attention to the fact that fami- 
lies exist in primitive tribes and in civilized na- 
tions and that they have survived in all known 


human societies. Make clear that they take many 
forms. Change does not mean that the family is 
disintegrating. 

Point out that some families have love, others 
hate, some show hostility and others friendship, 
some practice honesty and some deceit. These are 
constants we face in families under varying con- 
ditions. Sometimes they come and go in certain 
families. 

If you should ask the class what they consider 
to be the prime constant in home and family life, 
they would probably answer, “love.” Call to the 
class’s attention 1 John 3:23, “Love one another,” 
as a constant. Bring out that parental love is as 
old as Abraham torn between obedience to God 
and his deep concern for his son Isaac. Indicate 
that love can be “hindering” if it deteriorates into 
domination and possessiveness instead of “help- 
ing” through respect for, and knowledge of, the 
person loved. 

You might emphasize the high value of love 
and affection as a constant. Suggest its necessity 
if we are to have security for children and mar- 
riage partners. You might also stress attempting 
to let love be the central source of strength, as 
well as the central constant, in the achievement of 
a meaningful family life. Love of this kind is a 
constant only if we desire it sufficiently and work 
to keep it in our homes. 

Ask the class if they think of love in a family 
showing itself in activities involving care and re- 
sponsibility? Lawrence K. Frank, one of our great 
social philosophers, has been saying for several 
years and on many and recent occasions that if 
we recognize the irreplaceable functions of the 
home and family living, we must provide for its 
continuation and improvement. We must also con- 
sider the need for reformulating these functions 
of the home and family in terms of their large so- 
cial and individual significance, for example, in- 
dividual well-being, community living, interna- 
tional relations. 

Frank says that if we are to have preventive 
medicine or health care we cannot expect doctors, 
nurses, and clinics to meet this urgent need. 
Health care is possible only in and through daily 
living. It is provided in the home through domestic 
activities of preparation of nutritious meals for 
growth, and protection from contamination 
through house cleaning, dish washing, and laun- 
dering. 

Likewise, he points out that mental health is 
the unique function of the home and family life. 
“It is in the interpersonal relation of husband and 
wife, of parents and children, of brothers and sis- 
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George Pickow, trom Three Lions’ 


“The family alone can provide the emotional climate, 
the love and affection for life and for renewing strength 
that is necessary to healthy, maturing personalities.” 


ters, that our personalities develop and find ex- 
pression.” The family alone can provide the emo- 
tional climate, the love and affection for life and 
for renewing strength that is necessary to healthy, 
maturing personalities. 

Bring out that through daily activities of baby 
care and child rearing, of socializing the child and 
the adolescent, the family becomes the unique 
agent for inducting each generation into our world 
of meanings and values, of feelings and aspira- 
tions. Refer here to Ephesians 6:1-4. Drive home 
Frank’s idea that we must be clear on the goals 
and purposes of housekeeping and homemaking, 
of family living. He believes it is the social signifi- 
cance given the home and family, the reaffirmation 
of these purposes and of the vital importance of 
these domestic activities that is needed today. Re- 
fer here to Ecclesiastes 3:22. 

Make clear that Frank is not trying to glamorize 
housekeeping and homemaking (he recognizes 
them as often fatiguing and monotonous), but 
rather to emphasize that, “. . . all activities and 
relationships are devoid of meaning and value ex- 
cept as we invest them with purposes, with signifi- 
cance, finding in their performance the satisfac- 
tions of achievement and development of self.” 
Bring out that, as we put valuable meaning into 
housekeeping, we will see what makes daily 
chores significant, humanly and socially. You 
might call to the class’s attention the description of 
homemaking by the writer of Proverbs, in which 
he puts valuable meaning into housekeeping 
(Proverbs 31:10-27). 

Close this section by emphasizing that house- 
keeping and homemaking have been constants 
throughout the ages and that we need a rededica- 
tion to family living. 


II. Constants leave their mark 


You might begin this topic by indicating that 
our democratic form of government has left ‘its 
mark on our way of life. One writer says of 
democracy, “it is a kind of society where the 
development of human personality is the aim, and 
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cooperation the method.” Lead the group to look 
at the above concept as it relates to families. Raise 
the question as to how effectively it is operating 
in our homes. 

Remind the group that we do not want com- 
mand from on high in our government. If the 
father in the home is authoritarian, is his attitude 
in keeping with what we expect from the state? 
Indicate that the family is the core of our demo- 
cratic society; it is in the family that we develop 
our attitudes toward democracy. Also call to the 
group’s attention that with the privilege of de- 
veloping as a person goes the responsibility of the 
individual to participate effectively within the 
family of which he is a part. Refer here to Ephe- 
sians 6:4. 

Milton R. Sapirstein, in his book Emotional 
Security, pays tribute to successful parents when 
he says, “It probably takes more endurance, more 
patience, more intelligence, more healthy emotion, 
to raise a decent, healthy human being than to be 
an atomic physicist, a politician, or a psychiatrist.” 
Help the group see that parents have long faced 
the problem of how best to care for and guide 
children. Indicate that more than two thousand 
years ago Socrates said that “the children now 
love luxury, they have bad manners, and con- 
tempt for authority . . .” Since then many parents 
have been expressing the same theme. Others 
recognize that child care and guidance is a chal- 
lenge to each new generation. 

Suggest that if parents listen to their children as 
they play, they will hear their own ideas and at- 
titudes reflected. Reassuringly make clear that 
parents are not expected to be either child thera- 
pists or social workers. However, the more under- 
standing of an individual child’s needs a parent 
gains, the less perplexing the job becomes. Raise 
the question, Which is probably more important— 
that parents be the right persons or that they use 
the “right” technique of child management? 

Refer to Ellzey’s statement that, “The spiritual 
and the material have confronted man since his 
beginning and confront him still with perhaps his 
greatest dilemma.” Go back to the statements in 
last week’s lesson on women in the labor market. 
Raise the question as to the family standard of 
living when mothers work. Are we more con- 
cerned with obtaining material possessions and 
making money than we are in building individual 
and family strengths? 

Have we not an example of Timothy being 
reared in a home concerned with building family 
spiritual values? “I am reminded of your sincere 
faith, a faith that dwelt first in your grandmother 
Lois and your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, 
dwells in you” (2 Timothy 1:5). 


III. Man seeks to help himself 


Begin this section by calling attention to the fact 
that families face many difficulties today because 
of loyalty to ideas, practices, and beliefs which 
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were once valid and desirable for a way of life 
that no longer exists. For example, there was a 
time when Methodists opposed going to movies or 
to the theater. Today the movie is brought right 
into our home by the TV set. You might ask if the 
class writes to stations telling them that they en- 
joy beneficial programs. Bring out that this could 
be a Christian responsibility. One letter has been 
said to sway the thought of a director about a 
program. 

One of the obstacles to better family living is 
the resistance to desirable change. Thomas Mann 
wrote, “We are most likely to get angry and ex- 
cited in our opposition to some idea when we 
ourselves are not quite certain of our own posi- 
tion, and are inwardly tempted to take the other 
side.” Bring out the fact that we confuse what we 
must give up with what we need to hold fast. We 
must learn to distinguish between customs that 
are outmoded, as parents selecting a child’s mar- 
riage mate, and those we want to preserve in our 
way of life because of their enduring values, as 
children desiring parental approval of mate. 

Constants in family living are hard to identify 
in a changing world. Consider here the place of 
prayer in seeking spiritual guidance. Also consider 
the value of prayer as a constant in the home, that 
is, if prayer is a genuine feeling of joyous relation 
to God. Refer to Ephesians 3:14-16 for strength 
for the job of building spiritual values. Recall that 
we are challenged to clarify the values and tradi- 
tions we want to transmit to our children. 

When people are closely associated, as in mar- 
riage, there is almost certain to be some conflict 
over values. Indicate that some conflict is normal, 
but we have thought of it as bad. The possibility of 
conflict in marriage being “helpful” instead of 
“hindering” is a recent concept to many people. 

Duvall and Hill in When You Marry say, “De- 
structive quarrels, to take one form of destructive 
conflict, are those which leave fewer assets in the 
relationship than it had before. Destructive quar- 
reling is directed at the person. .. . It is of the 
belittling and punishing variety. . . . Productive 
quarrels may be differentiated by the fact that the 
marriage is made stronger through a redefinition 
of the situation causing the conflict. . . . Issues, 
problems, and conditions, rather than the person 
himself, tend to be the object of productive quar- 
rels,” 1 

Ask the class in what ways the productive con- 
flict approach suggested by Duvall and Hill ad- 
vocates more honesty in the husband-and-wife 
relationship. In the discussion, bring out that it is 
not so much the conflict that is bad, but the lack of 
ability to face the issues and follow them through. 
They recur if not resolved. If families cannot 
work out their conflict, how can we expect the 
United Nations, with its varied interests and be- 
liefs, to work effectively in solving world peace? 





From When You Marry, by Evelyn Mills Duvall and Reuben 
Hill, Association Press, 1953. 


IV. “Seek and ye shall find” 


You might begin this section by pointing out 
that man has always sought help from whatever 
he conceived to be God. The rituals in various 
religions have been constants throughout the ages 
though they have changed in form, as demon- 
strated by some changes in the Methodist ritual 
in recent years. Bring out that when we try to 
identify constants in the midst of change, we 
recognize our need for guidance. 

Recall Matthew 7:7, “Ask, and it will be given 
you; seek and you will find; knock, and it will be 
opened to you.” We are now seeking, and have 
made some progress in finding, new knowledge, 
understanding, and insights to help us in our 
search for fulfillment in marriage, parenthood, and 
family living in our present changing family. 

We still have a big job ahead to get our knowl- 
edge and understanding into people’s daily home 
life. For example, it is possible to build houses 
that make housekeeping easier, by reducing time 
and energy, and also to make family living more 
wholesome by arrangement of the areas within 
the house, but we have not succeeded in getting 
such houses built in large numbers. 

Young people are beginning to see the import- 
ance of preparation for marriage and are seeking 
help in family-life courses and discussion groups. 
Child development, nutrition, and home manage- 
ment courses and discussion groups are becoming 
available to out-of-school groups. Raise the ques- 
tion as to how your local church, or individual 
church members, have helped or can help in 
this undertaking of preparing for a more satisfy- 
ing home and family life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the role of homemaking in human 
development? 

2. How best, amid the changes of contemporary 
society, can the inherent values of family life be 
not only preserved, but also assured of fuller 
development? 

3. How can we help parents and children 
realize that along with the privileges of a demo- 
cratic home go responsibilities? 

4. What positive attitudes toward the family 
have left their mark on American family life? 

5. If women work outside the home, can they 
successfully combine career and marriage? What 
are the costs in family living, especially to chil- 
dren, if mothers work? The advantages? Are 
material possessions becoming more important 
than family life values? Does the wife usually 
make enough added income, after additional ex- 
penses, to justify working? Do some women need 
a career for self-fulfillment? 

6. How can the church go about using available 
new knowledge and understanding to build 
stronger marriages? 

7. How can we best direct our effort to again 
make the home and family fulfilling? 
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8. Is there any difference between a Christian 
and a non-Christain family? In the concepts upon 
which it is based? In the growth of individuals 
within it? In its contribution of money and service 
to the community? In its ability to face crisis and 
change? 


In CLOSING 


By way of summary you might state that the 
family has existed throughout history. The family 
is changing but not disintegrating; most Americans 
prefer marriage, and the family is a flourishing 
institution. 

Emphasize that the family, to continue its pur- 
pose, should interpret values. It should teach the 
skills of homemaking and home membership so 
members can gain security for themselves from 
family experiences and also can contribute to the 
security of the rest of the family. We need an ac- 
tion program to strengthen individual families. 

You might indicate here what your local church 
offers, or could offer. The strong family is the clue 
to other varieties of human relationships. Bring 
out that as we seek and find ways to strengthen 
family relationships we are also moving in the 
direction of international peace. 

It would be well to remind the class that next 
session will end the series on “Families Face 
Changes” by the study of ways in which we can 
be victors for the family in our struggle with 
change. Ask them to be especially thoughtful 
of ways this can be done as they prepare for the 
lesson. You might read Philippians 4: 8. 


p—__The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this session is to show 
that in human relationships we have always had 
qualities both negative and positive—that as man 
seeks to know God and himself and to understand 
his relationship to God he increasingly chooses 
the positive rather than the negative approach to 
situations he confronts. 

Preparation.—You might list the good and bad 
constants, as Ellzey identifies them in the material 
for this session. (I found fifteen.) When your list 
is complete, reflect on the families as you know 
them in the group. Do they tip the scales in favor 
of the positive, or the negative, the good or the 
bad? At what particular points do they need help? 

You may wish to invite resource persons to the 
group. Two areas suggest the need for more in- 
formation: 

A. Man’s effort to know himself—psychology 

B. Man’s effort to know God—theology 
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If you do invite resource persons to the group, 
inform them of the role playing that will be done. 
Ask your resource person to be ready to share in 
the discussion of the role playing before guiding 
the group in a discussion of either “knowing your- 
self” or “knowing God.” 

To begin.—Remind the group that the purpose 
today is to discover how man chooses the better 
way as he understands himself and his relation- 
ship to God. 

Procedure.—Call for the role playing. You may 
have two different situations, each one played as 
enacted by mature persons who have understand- 
ing, and by immature persons whose understand- 
ing is limited. Guard against involved situations. 
Keep the role playing brief! 

Suggest to the group that they seek to under- 
stand the degree to which the persons portrayed 
appear to have self-understanding and a close 
relationship to God. 

Divide the group into two observation teams. 
Ask one group to watch for the person’s knowledge 
of self, the other the quality of their relationship 
to God. 

If you have a resource person present, introduce 
him, and lead the group to feel that he is “one of 
you” and will lead out on a discussion after a 
consideration of the situations portrayed. 

After the role playing, arrange for each observa- 
tion team to talk over its observations. Then ask 
each group to report to the whole. 

If there is a resource person present, at this 
point ask him to diagnose the situations presented 
and to give some guidance on how better to under- 
stand self, or how to relate self to God more fully. 

If no resource person is present, encourage the 
group to carry on a discussion of the meaning of 
maturity in relation to fellow men and God. The 
group may indicate need at this point for further 
help—for bringing someone to the church at a 
later date to help them. 

In closing.— You may want the recorder to make 
note of help the group has indicated will be needed 
at a later time. You may ask your resource 
person to provide a summing up of the session. 
You may ask the group to engage in voluntary 
prayers for a more vital relationship with God in 
both their personal and family relationships. 

Looking ahead.—Remind the group that the 
next session is the last one in this study. Suggest 
that it will be appropriate to discover what can 
be done by the group in the church or in the com- 
munity to help families face change creatively. 

Ask for persons who will serve on a panel to 
meet with you to decide upon areas to be con- 
sidered. On the other hand, if discussion in the 
group has revealed need in the group and com- 
munity, you may, as a group, agree on certain 
areas, concerns, or topics, for the panel to con- 
sider. Ellzey suggests several in the material for 
the next session. 
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ma——The Leader in Action 








By LELIA MASSEY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth, and last, in our series of les- 
sons on “Families Face Changes.” The aim of the 
lesson is to help adults find successful ways 
whereby they can adapt to necessary changes in 
the family and, at the same time, determine values 
which they should hold fast and transmit to their 
children. 

In preparing for the lesson, study the Adult 
Student and the ways in which we may become 
victor in the struggle with change. Read thought- 
fully the Bible references suggested in this lesson 
and reread the ones in the third lesson before you 
start preparation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Adaptability is a key 

II. Leisure: asset or liability? 
III. Ask, seek, knock 
IV. Our relation to change 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin would be to read the 
following quotation from José Ortega y Gasset 
in an attempt to challenge the group to expand 
their horizons on the new type of family we find 
emerging: 

“Our firmest convictions are apt to be the most 
suspect, they mark our limitations and our bounds. 
Life is a petty thing unless it is moved by the 
indomitable urge to extend its boundaries. Only 
in proportion as we are desirous of living more do 
we really live. Obstinately to insist on carrying on 
within the same familiar horizon betrays weak- 
ness and a decline of vital energies. Our horizon 
is a biological line, a living part of our organism. 
In times of fullness of life it expands, elastically 
moving in unison almost with our breathing. 
When the horizon stiffens, it is because it has 
become fossilized and we are growing old.” 

You might summarize the past three lessons by 
Stating that we have viewed some of the social 
changes taking place. The change in the family 
has been from rural living in a patriarchal type 
family, where the father is boss, to urban living 
in the democratic type family, with emphasis on 


the individual through group co-operation. The 
rural patriarchal family was very stable and 
served well for sixty centuries. Industrialism and 
the bringing of families together in cities shattered 
the essential structure of the patriarchal family 
throughout the world. Recall that the Industrial 
Revolution in England started the change for that 
country. 

We still have some mixture of old and new type 
families, and we still have examples of the old 
type. Bring out again that the family is not break- 
ing up but that a particular kind of family is dead 
or dying. We cannot change back, even if we 
wanted to. Also indicate that a deeper under- 
standing of what is happening to the family gives 
us clues for a more effective home and family 
life now and in the future. Before you proceed, 
refer to Ecclesiastes 7: 8-10: 


Better is the end of a thing than its beginning; 
and the patient in spirit is better than the proud 
in spirit. 
Be not quick to anger, 
for anger lodges in the bosom of fools. 
Say not, “Why were the former days better than 
these?” 
For it is not from wisdom that you ask this. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Adaptability is a key 


To show how people survive by adapting to 
change you might refer to Bess Streeter Aldrich’s 
novel, A Lantern in Her Hand. It tells about 
Abbie Dent, who took the covered wagon trail 
to Nebraska as a bride, of her pioneer life, and of 
her cheerful courage and sturdy faith. It tells 
how she adapted to heart-breaking struggles 
through most of her life to bring her family from 
hard times to prosperity. Bring out that women 
are again faced with new frontiers in their struggle 
for self-fulfillment. 

Mrs. Emily Mudd, a marriage counselor, be- 
lieves that the following three roles are open to 
women: “The first of these roles satisfies women 
who feel that their finest contribution can be 
made through marriage, motherhood, and identi- 
fication with the creative activities of their men. 
... The second of these roles satisfies women who 
sacrifice marriage because they found it incom- 
patible with the purpose which they felt life held 
for them; who almost completely sublimated their 
instinctive biological drives in creative work... . 
The third of these roles satisfies women who have 
the drive to contribute through creative work and 
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More leisure time increases the opportunities for family fun. 


yet as earnestly desire wifehood and motherhood.” 

Mrs. Mudd says, “What every woman thinks, 
what she shows publicly that she wants will de- 
termine the culture pattern of the future.” She 
calls on men to encourage and fortify women in 
their search to be of value. 

Some people would send women back to the 
home as a solution to many of our problems. 
Norman Cousins took another point of view when 
he wrote in an editorial in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, “Perhaps... we are trying to find 
a scapegoat for the failure of marriage, the awe- 
some tide of divorce and annulment, and there 
woman stands, the obvious center of all man’s 
emotional disturbance.” 

Still other people envision men assuming more 
responsibility for sharing in the decisions of 
homemaking and family life in an attempt to 
make homes more stable and more gratifying to 
both parents. If women are gainfully employed, 
they envision men sharing in household tasks. 
The essential thing is for each family to work out 
its own goals, be itself, and have confidence in its 
goals. 

Individual differences need to be recognized 
and utilized. No set pattern should be expected 
for each individual. Diversity is a rule of nature. 
One writer has said that diversity is the chief 
distinguishing mark between democracy and 
totalitarianism—and families in a democratic cul- 
ture must provide experiences in democratic be- 
havior. Families have great power to meet their 
own emergencies and society’s demands on them, 
if they will only use their power to adapt freely 
and creatively. 


II. Leisure: asset or liability? 


Refer to our first lesson and remind the group 
of the trend toward increasing leisure time, not 
only through the shorter work week, but through 
such things as labor-saving equipment, ready- 
made clothes, and precooked food. Yet many peo- 
ple express disapproval of having free time or true 
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leisure. Call attention to the way some people 
schedule every minute of their lives and never 
seem to have time for the things that have real 
meaning for them. They are frequently so tired 
from endless rushing that they have no real en- 
thusiasm for planning time to share with family 
and friends. 

The trend is toward play, instead of work as 
formerly, as a means of holding the family to- 
gether. As the do-it-yourself movement, outdoor 
and informal cooking, and home ownership in- 
crease, the difference in work and play become less 
distinguishable. The interest in “do-it-yourself” 
is an example of a human desire to have creative 
leisure. Creativity around the home in such things 
as renovation of certain rooms or building toys 
with as well as for children can become sources 
of family enjoyment and solidarity in a quickly 
changing world. 

Consider the horizons that will challenge fami- 
lies instead of threatening them in the increased 
leisure ahead. Leave the group with the feeling 
that each family must work out its own goals for 
work and leisure. Drive home the idea that the 
family must offer something better than the delin- 
quent gang life that boys and girls seek when the 
family fails them. It would be good to bring out 
that children need affection and wise use of work 
and playtime. Work (chores through which they 
learn responsibility and co-operation) as well as 
play holds the family together. Every child needs 
to feel that he is a contributing member of the 
family; this can best be realized through regular 
sharing in family activities. 

Consider with the group the opportunity for 
personal and family growth through use of leisure 
time for spiritual growth and for worship together. 
As Christians, consider use of leisure on a high 
plane of Christian idealism. How differently would 
we use leisure time if we so conceived its use? 
The Christian believes he should make deliberate 
choices as to what he does, not only with his pos- 
sessions, but also with his time. 
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You might suggest reading carefully selected 
books, among which will be religious literature, 
which will widen the horizons of the mind and 
broaden the reach of the heart. 

The greatest enjoyment often comes when we 
are freely giving our leisure time to a creative 
enterprise. 


Ill. Ask, seek, knock 


You might begin this section by referring to 
Matthew 21: 22, “Whatever you ask in prayer, you 
will receive, if you have faith.” 

Lead the group to consider the need for more 
seeking of God in our quest for happiness and 
fulfillment in marriage and family living. My 
grandfather, who was not a minister, made family 
worship, grace at meals, daily Bible reading, daily 
family prayer, and living what he taught us, seem 
avery normal way of life. We seem to be tending 
toward less embarrassment at mention of God and 
spiritual needs than we were a few years ago, but 
many people are still shy about such simple family 
rituals as grace at the table. 

Fenton B. Turck, in an article “The American 
Explosion,” states that more Bibles were pur- 
chased between 1941 and 1951 than were bought in 
the previous forty years. You might ask what this 
means for the family. Lead the group to see that 
families need to find their own pattern of Chris- 
tian family education to develop the Christian 
ideals they wish to pass on to their children. This 
should be approached with study, prayer, and 
humility. 

Robert G. Middleton, in the book Sermons On 
Marriage and Family Life, states, “The present 
younger generation is, spiritually speaking, illiter- 
ate. They have vague religious ideas which, be- 
cause of their vagueness, lack real power. This 
is the conclusion reached by Gordon W. Allport 
of Harvard. After looking at the study, made of 
young people connected with the Y.M.C.A., en- 
titled Religious Beliefs of Youth, he concludes: 
‘Belief in God is almost universal; prayer is a 
widespread practice; there is a prevailingly friend- 
ly estimate of the church, and an overall convic- 
tion that mankind needs religion. At the same 
time there is a ghostly quality about these atti- 
tudes. They seem like heirlooms that fit badly into 
a modern dwelling.’ ” 1 

Dr. Middleton says, “This, then, is the situation 
we confront. ... Our task is. . . to seek to under- 
stand their needs and problems, to undergird them 
with a faith in Jesus Christ and to share with them 
the fellowship of the Beloved Community.” 


IV. Our relation to change 


You might begin this section by encouraging 
the class to obtain Culture Patterns and Technical 
Change, prepared by The World Federation for 
Mental Health, edited by Margaret Mead (50 


*From Sermons on Marriage and Family Life, edited by John 
Charles Wynn. Abingdon Press. 





cents; New American Library). The original edi- 
tion was published by UNESCO. 

A study of the book would be a good follow-up 
to the study of changes in America. The volume 
describes ancient cultures of Greece, Burma, 
Nigeria, and the Palau Islands. It describes time- 
honored customs of marriage and religion, the posi- 
tion of women, the role of money and goods, the 
manner of work and play. It also shows how mod- 
ern technological advances and scientific methods, 
if carefully related to the group’s culture values, 
can advance the well-being of the people in these 
old societies. The United Nations has done much 
toward abolishing hunger, want, and fear among 
millions of such people. 

Refer to Ellzey’s presentation on “Our Relation 
to Change.” Also refer to the earlier statement by 
Mudd, that what every person thinks and shows 
publicly he wants will determine the culture pat- 
tern of the future. 

Norman Cousins, in an editorial on “Bystanders 
Are Not Innocent” said that a direct relationship 
exists between indecision and lack of courage. He 
says that the world is suffering today from a bank- 
ruptcy of leadership. He goes on to say, “Thus, 
for the individual American citizen, the question 
‘What can I do?’ must no longer be a helpless 
gesture and a rhetorical defense. What he can do 
must be limited only by his imagination and 
energy and conscience; and not by what he 
imagines to be inexorable tides as far beyond his 
reach as planetary motion.” ” 

He further says, “In any event, there is no time 
for bystanders. Those who persist in looking the 
other way in the presence of evil or necessity 
exempt themselves from nothing except member- 
ship in the human family.” 

Some people are saying that the real difficulty 
in America is our attitude toward accepting and 
expecting privilege without responsibility or a 
sense of obligation. In our present family pattern, 
young people have the privilege of choosing their 
marriage mate, but they also have the responsi- 
2 From “Bystanders Are Not Innocent,” by Norman Cousins, in 


Saturday Review, August 2, 1947. Copyright, Saturday Review 
Associates, Inc. 





Looking Ahead 


“Mission Field on Our Doorstep” is our 
topic for our June study in the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series. It will direct our attention 
to areas of Christian responsibility in the 
United States. 

The weekly themes are: 


June 2: Home Missions Are People 
June 9: Mission to the U.S.A. 

June 16: Minority Groups in the U.S.A. 
June 23: Reaching the Unchurched 
June 30: Meeting Human Needs 














bility to deal tolerantly when things go wrong. 
Parents have children today because they want 
them for themselves, not merely for economic 
value of a “few farm hands” as was sometimes true 
in the past. This implies the parents’ responsibility 
in bringing up the children. 

Remind the group that happiness comes to 
people who give as well as take. In closing this 
section, bring out that we are facing a much more 
difficult task than in the past. We should not 
attempt to go back but rather move forward with 
the times. We have an opportunity to build a 
family life that will be better. It can be done. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we make the next step toward new 
horizons for the family by making intelligent use 
of present opportunities? 

2. What are some ways in which we can develop 
courage and faith in the possibilities of human 
experiences as a step toward building more 
satisfying families? 

3. In what way can the church help families, as 
they work out their goals, to have greater confi- 
dence in their accomplishments and possibilities? 

4. How can we bring about less self-conscious- 
ness on the part of families in observing family 
religious worship? How can people be led to want 
to provide time for family worship? 

5. How can our local church best assist families 
in meeting their urgent desire for guidance of 
their children in their faith? 

6. In what ways can local church members in- 
terpret Christian faith so youth can see its bearing 
in common, everyday life experiences in and out 
of the home? 

7. With our special interests and blind spots, 
how well as parents are we able to get all the 
satisfactions we might out of our idea of the home? 
Are we accepting privilege without responsibility? 


In CLOSING 


Urge the group not to resist some of the changes 
in our day and become frustrated over what can- 
not be changed back. Call on the group for in- 
sight, intelligence, and understanding in recogniz- 
ing that we need to be willing to move and to 
move wisely. 

Change itself is not to be feared. We do, how- 
ever, need to consider and decide which values 
and functions of the family we will retain and 
which discard. Your attitude will influence the 
kind of family life we build for the future. Remind 
the group that we have an opportunity to bring 
in a period of family life that will be better than 
any that we have known. It will be a more difficult 
kind of family life to build but more rewarding. 

Close with Micah 6:8. Or refer to the prayer on 
page 35, “Give us . . . fortitude to change what 


should be changed,” but not the weakness to 
change what should not be changed just because 
“everyone else” is doing it. 
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p——The Group in Action 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose today might be stated 
as “to discover how to hold on to those timeless 
principles of the good life through all the changes 
in outward circumstances and inward matura- 
tion.” Next steps should be discovered. 

Preparation.—Your preparation for this session 
began when you first read the unit. This week 
you need to bring together the many observations 
your group has made, no doubt, throughout the 
study. 

If at all possible, you should meet once with 
the panel, to understand the trend of the discus- 
sion they will conduct. It will be well if the panel 
can take account of community agencies and indi- 
cate ways in which the group can share in im- 
proving family relationships in the community. 

To begin.—You might review briefly highlights 
of the past three sessions, indicating the extent 
of change and the needs of families as changes 
occur. Then emphasize the points Ellzey makes 
relative to adaptability and being victor or victim. 

Procedure.—Introduce the panel, state briefly 
their plan, and indicate that your purpose today 
is to find ways to help families improve themselves. 
in your own church and community. 

The panel will present their points and talk 
them over together. One may indicate the need 
in the community for a family counseling service. 
Another may interpret the values to the home of 
the visiting teacher program. Another may point 
out what the church has done and more that can 
be done. The value of the panel will lie in its ability 
to relate the discussion to services and needs in 
your town and church. 

Following the panel’s presentation, encourage 
the group to discuss the matters they have con- 
sidered. If interest seems to rise around some need 
or service, suggest that a committee of the class 
pursue it further. Perhaps a visit to a social agency 
will start the ball rolling on a much needed family : 
counseling service for the community. Perhaps a 
discussion with the local commission on education 
will spearhead a family study of some nature for 
other families in the church. 

The materials from the Department of the 
Christian Family, General Board of Education 
should be available to the group in this session 
(see page 27 and also 34). 

In closing.—A discussion of next steps would 
be fitting. The study has come to an end, but 
families continue to face changes. The group might 
decide on a way to follow up on some of the 
suggestions presented by the panel and in the 
group discussion. 
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REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 


BOOKS 





Bible Atlas, by Emil G. Kraeling. 
Rand-McNally and Company, 
1956. 487 pages. $8.95. 


This is a handy-sized (712”x10”) 
volume that brings the ancient past 
into the vivid present. It deals with 
hundreds of places mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments and 
tells of their significance in biblical 
history. 

There are forty pages of new, 
colored maps, including eighteen 
double-spread maps. There are 
more than three hundred photo- 
graphs of biblical sites and points 
of interest. 

The author has done a reliable 
piece of work scholastically, includ- 
ing the most recent archaeological 
discoveries. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
are given an important place. 

This book is expensive for the 
average teacher. It will make a 
valuable addition to the church 
school library, however, and is well 
worth the money. 


The Living Word, by Luther A. 
Weigle. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1956. 72 pages. 35 cents. 


Who hasn’t been mystified by 
some of the words in the King 
James Version of the Bible? The 
Revised Standard Version has 
cleared up a host of such mysteries. 

This little book deals with over 
seventy words that have changed 
meaning and are no longer clearly 
understood. 

One article deals with “When 
‘prevent’ means ‘precede.’” Weigle 
says, “The word ‘prevent’ is used 
fifteen times in the King James 
Version of the Old Testament and 
twice in the New Testament, but al- 
ways in the now obsolete sense of 
go before, anticipate, or precede (a 
meaning immediately derived from 
the Latin prae before + venire to 
come). When the Psalmist says 
(119:147), ‘I prevented the dawn- 
ing of the morning,’ the present- 
day reader of the King James Ver- 
sion is mystified. He may then con- 
sult the Revised Version of 1901, 
where he will read, ‘I anticipated 
the dawning of the morning’—by 
which he will probably understand 
that the writer eagerly looked for- 
ward to the dawn. The Revised 
Standard Version expresses the 


meaning of the Hebrew clearly, ‘T 
rise before dawn.’ This is a part of 
the description of the devotional 
habits of a pious Hebrew who rises 
before the dawn to begin the day 
with meditation and prayer. In the 
following verse 148, ‘Mine eyes 
prevent the night watches’ is now 
translated ‘My eyes are awake be- 
fore the watches of the night.’ ” 

Many words are dealt with in this 
clear, concise manner. 

The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory is offering 
an “RSV Information Packet” con- 
taining five pieces of material (in- 
cluding The Living Word) with a 
retail value of $1.70 for a sale price 
of $1.00. The four other pieces are 
An Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament. An Introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament, Bible Words That Have 
Changed in Meaning, and Under- 
standing the Scriptures. 

With these tools in hand, any 
teacher will have a better under- 
standing of the meaning of the 
Bible. 


A Lift for Living, by Ralph W. 
Sockman. Abingdon Press, 1956. 
144 pages. $2.00. 


“The brief messages in this little 
book have been garnered from long 
sowing. It is my hope that they may 
serve as seed thoughts to start en- 
riching ideas growing in the minds 
of their readers,” says Dr. Sockman 
in the preface of his book. 

The leader of adults who is ever 
on the lookout for illustrative ma- 
terial will find this book most help- 
ful. 

The chapters are subdivided into 
five or six short messages under a 
general heading. Some of the chap- 
ters are “When Spirits Are Low,” 
“When Fears Invade,” “When the 
World Is Too Much With Us,” 
“When We Are Not Enough with 
the World,” “When We Are Grop- 
ing,” “When We Run From Re- 
sponsibility,” “When We Are 


Cheating Ourselves,’ “When We 
Are Missing Too Much,” “When We 
Need a Manager.” 

Under the last heading, Sockman 
says, “Man cannot lift himself to 
heaven by his own bootstraps. Two 
wars have shown us the collapse of 


human cleverness. We cannot live 
together in peace either at home or 
abroad unless we see our fellow 
men as God’s children.” 


Prescription for Anxiety, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon Press, 
1957. 157 pages. $2.50. 


The subtitle of this book is “How 
You Can Overcome Fear and Des- 
pair.” The author states his pur- 
pose in the introduction: 

“In this book I want to try to 
help people who suffer horribly 
from fears of one sort and another, 
who know the vague apprehension 
that eats away the heart, the fatigue 
and malaise set up in the body and 
the misery set up in the mind, and 
who have not got the time, the 
means, or the opportunity to have 
analytical treatment at the hands 
of a psychiatrist—though in my 
opinion this is the best treatment— 
and who battle on day after day, 
frightened, unhappy, and nervous, 
easily depressed and upset, often 
despising themselves, and yet not 
knowing anything they can do 
about it. I want to offer what the 
Abbé Pierre called ‘penicillin for 
despair,’ and which he declared to 
be the world’s greatest need.” 

Weatherhead has written his 
book from a thoroughly Christian 
point of view. Concerning the mat- 
ter of “worry” he says, “There is 
enormous help for us in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

“For myself, I do not think I 
could have got through without re- 
ligion. It is perhaps the maximum 
help to remember that God is there, 
the Friend who understands and 
sustains in every experience we 
have to face, and to whom, in a real 
sense, we can hand over.” 

Self-forgiveness plays an impor- 
tant part in getting rid of anxiety. 
The author says, “God is all forgiv- 
ing and therefore the patient must 
forgive himself. A friend of mine 
once said that if God puts our sins 
behind his back, we have no right 
to go behind his back, dig them up 
and wear them around our necks. 
A forgiven child can go ahead with 
a sense of freedom. The sin is 
canceled. . . . Repentance is to go 
on to the glorious truth that, .. . 
God can do something with us if we 
commit ourselves to him.” 

















for the modern man 


An Education in Religion 





Modern man seeks intelligent answers to his questions on religion. He seeks answers 


that will have meaning in the world he lives in today. The books listed 


below have valuable and interesting information on the history of religion and on 


the influence that civilizations have had on religious interpretations. 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY 


3Y WERNER KELLER. This is a 
new book on the science and ar- 
chaeology of the Bible. It is a 
dramatic adventure 4,000 years 
into the past to document the 
actual events of the greatest book 
ever written. The unknown mag- 
nificent country of the Bible and 
of the Old Orient is illuminated 
by the wonders of the science of 
archaeology and we see the Bible 
as a historical book beyond com- 
pare. This is a book that should 
be read and studied by everyone 
of religious faith. 

(MW) postpaid, $5.95 


THE RAND McNALLY 
BIBLE ATLAS 


By Dr. EMIL G. KRAELING. This 
atlas contains 40 pages of new 
full-color maps of biblical lands, 
25 black and white maps and 
more than 300 photographs. 
There are valuable and interest- 
ing text features, new informa- 
tion from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
It locates hundreds of places dis- 
cussed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments and tells of their signifi- 
cance in biblical history, to re- 
veal the influence of different 
civilizations on Christianity. 
postpaid, $8.95 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


By MILLAR Burrows. A complete ac- 
count of the discovery, studies, and 
significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Dr. Burrows tells for the first time 
the entire story along with new 
translations of the principal scrolls 
and a study of their contribution to 
our understanding of biblical times. 
435 pages. (VK) ... postpaid, $6.50 


THE SCROLLS FROM 
THE DEAD SEA 

By EDMUND WILSON. The most ex- 
citing manuscript find of our time 
is recounted in this absorbing nar- 
rative of the origin, discovery, and 
implications of the ancient Dead Sea 
Scrolls. A dramatic discovery to the 
meaning of the history of Christian- 

ity and Judaism. 128 pages. 
postpaid, $3.25 


THE DEAD SEA SCRIPTURES 


TRANSLATED BY THEODOR H. GASTER. 
Translations of all the intelligibly 
preserved scrolls that have so far 
been found in the Dead Sea caves 
with the exception of the actual 
books of the Old Testament. The in- 
troduction describes the Dead Sea 
Sect in general and the introduction 
to each scroll. (DD) . postpaid, $4.00 


THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BIBLE 
By DENIS BALY. Historical geology, 
climate, vegetation, animal life, ag- 
riculture, and cultural life are ex- 
amined for the effect each had on 
the thinkings of the Jewish people 
and their concept of God. Photo- 
graphs, maps and diagrams. 292 
pages. (HA) postpaid, $4.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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